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THE SECOND KAREN CONVERT. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 
Aids in translating the Karen Bible. 


We were seated at teain the low- 
roofed upper room of an obscure house, 
in an obscure part of the village of Ser- 
ampore, when I remarked: Some three 
thousand five hundred years ago, the 
sons of Madai were wending their way 
through the passes of the Hindu Koosh ; 
and fifty years ago, when Carey, driven 
from Calcutta by British oppression, 
took refuge, the first night, in the back 
room in which we are now seated, those 
Pali and Sanscrit speaking grandsons of 
Japheth had spread themselves over Af- 
ghanistan and Beloochistan, west of the 
Indus; over Cashmere, Scinde, and 
Gujarat, in the region of the Punjaub; 
over Ajmere, the land of the Rajpoots, 
and Malwah, the country of the Marat- 
tas, in central Hindustan; over Bundel- 
kund and the kingdom of Oude on the 
upper Ganges; over Behar, Magudha, 
Bengal, and Orissa, in the lower part of 
the valley, driving the Scythie race that 
had preceded them, to the right over the 
Vinaya into Southern India, and to the 
left upon the highlands of the Himalaya ; 
crowding themselves forward into Assam 


and Munnipore, as far as the mountains 
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which form the western boundary of the 
valley of the Irrawadi. 

More than thirty different written cul- 
tivated languages are found within the re- 
gion whose outlines have been thus 
sketched ; but not in one had a single book 
of the Bible been written. The brahmins 
had brought the Vedas from the Imaus to 
the mountains of Arracan ; the Magi, the 
Zendavesta from Media to Bengal; and 
the Imaums, the Koran from Mecca to Cal- 
cutta; but no one had brought the Bible 
into any part of this territory, till the 
Northamptonshire shoemaker ascended 
those narrow stairs, an outcast from the 
most Christian nation on earth, because 
he proposed to do for Christ what the 
brahmin had done for Vishnu, the fire- 
worshipper for Zoroaster, and the Mo- 
hammedan for the false prophet. Still, 
before he was laid aside in the little 
grave-yard near us, he had carried the 
Scriptures, entire, or in part, through 
the press in every one of those lan- 
guages ;— unquestionably, the greatest 
literary work on record; and as good as 
great; and more glorious in its results 
than any event since the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

When Judson was refused a resting- 
place for his foot in British India, he 
fled, not knowing whither he went, to 
idolatrous Burmah, where he rested not 
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till he had left the Burmese the rich 
legacy of one of the best versions of the 
Bible in the world. 

The time to take incipient measures for 
a version of the Bible in Karen had now 
arrived, but it was first necessary to form 
an alphabet. The question of the char- 
acter to be adopted might have delayed 
the work materially; but when Mr. 
Wade commenced printing Karen in 
the Burmese character, I determined 
to follow his plan without discussion. 
As he was compelled by sickness to leave 
the work when just commenced, and to 
return to America, I took counsel with 
Dr. Judson, and concluded to send two 
of my best assistants to Maulmain to 
study with Panlah,—now pastor of the 
Karen church at Newville on the Dah- 
gyne—one of the men who had aided 
Mr. Wade in the formation of the alpha- 
bet, and in adapting Burman letters to 
Karen sounds. Accordingly, Quala and 
Kaulapau, now the ordained pastor of 
the church at Matah, went up to Maul- 
main in January, 1833, where they re- 
mained about three months. 

This journey to Maulmain was a great 
event in Quala’s life, and indeed in 
the history of all the Karen clans in the 
south, not an individual of whom had 
been known to pass beyond the unin- 
habited waste between the sources of 
Tavoy and Ye rivers, and the Tenasse- 
rim and the Attaran, since they first 
passed it in their emigration from the 
north, untold centuries ago. Quala had 
traditions of this emigration which re- 
tained the Karen names of Balu Island, 
the Attaran, and Salwen rivers; so, 
when he came to Maulmain, he was on 
classic ground, at the homes of his ances- 
tors, and he loved to walk out at evening 
on the narrow ridge of hills back of the 
town, where, looking south-west, the 
valley of the Attaran was seen on the 
left, dotted with grotesque piles of moun- 
tain limestone, till lost in the misty dis- 
tance; while on the right, the Salwen, 
widening its banks towards the sea, was 
in full view, bounded by Balu Island on 
the edge of the horizon; and between, 
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were the pagoda-crowned hills with their 
sacred fanes, and the scattered town at 
their feet, with Mopoon Point, a ledge of 
laterite famous for its carnelians and 
chalcedonies, pushing itself half across the 
river to form a quiet bay south of the 
city. 

The first Karens baptized in the 
northern provinces were baptized by 
Mr. Wade in the neighborhood of Maul- 
main, in February, 1831; and when 
Sau Quala reached that province, the 
statistics to the close of 1832 show the 
whole number baptized there to be 
eighty-three, and at Tavoy one hundred 
and seventy-four. While Quala was at 
Maulmain, Ko Thahbyu went over to 
Rangoon, the first messenger of salva- 
tion to the Karens of Burmah Proper ; 
and the first Karens baptized in Rangoon 
were baptized on the tenth of November 
of the same year, 1833. This first bap- 
tism of Karens in the Burman empire, 
was signalized by the administrator, Ko 
Thah-a, being seized and thrown into 
prison ; but the old gentleman has lived 
long enough to find himself an object 
of respect to the rulers around him, and 
to the whole Christian world, as the 
pastor of the first Christian church in 
the first city of British Burmah ; and to 
see the four he then baptized, multiplied 
a thousand fold in his own province. 

When my two assistants returned 
from Maulmain, I placed Kaulapau at 
Matah, to teach school, and when I went 


thither, six months afterwards, I found 


thirty-nine of his pupils able to read 
their own language intelligibly. Sau 
Quala was retained in Tavoy, with a 
class of assistants whom I was preparing 
to occupy new stations in the south part 
of the province. He remained with me 
the ten following years, assisting me in 
the translation of the New Testament. 
In translating theScriptures into Karen, 
difficulties had to be overcome, which 
had not been met in the languages in 
which Indian versions had hitherto been 
made. In all the languages of Hindu- 
stan and Ceylon, the Sanscrit furnishes 
the theological, metaphysical, and scien- 
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tific terms; which it does as perfectly 
as the Greek and Latin do for the mod- 
ern European tongues. Indeed, many 
of the terms in English science may be 
derived from the Sanscrit, as easily as 
from the Greek; for the Greek roots 
are identical with the Sanscrit. For 
instance, barometer is from the Sans- 
crit phara, weight, and masa, measure ; 
hydrogen, from udra, water, and jan, to 
produce ; astronomy, from fara, star, and 
nema, precept; cheiroptera from kara, 
hand, and patta, wing. 

The Pali, which is a dialect of Sans- 
crit, furnishes the Burmese, Talaing, 
and Siamese with terms in a like man- 
ner. The word for spirit, throughout the 
Burmese version, is a Pali Buddhist 
term, of which the Burmese could have 
known nothing till after the Pali lan- 
guage was introduced with Buddhism. 
So is the word for flesh, when this term 
is used in the signification of man’s “car- 
nal nature.” Many others fall into the 
same category. 

It is manifest that the common voca- 


bulary of any uncultivated people will 
pertain mainly to external things, and 
be confined to the matters with which 
they are conversant in the little circle 
around them. It was clear to me then, 
at the outset, that to be master of the 
Karen language, so as to be perfectly 
familiar with all the words and construc- 
tions I heard, would only be a small ad- 
vance towards the knowledge of the 
language necessary to make an ade- 
quate translation of the Bible. To 
supply the deficiency, I employed 
Quala to write down all the tradi- 
tions in prose and verse with which he 
was acquainted ; and, when he had ex- 
hausted his own memory, I sent him to 
different individuals reputed to be par- 
ticularly versed in these traditions, to 
collect whatever they remembered with 
which he was unacquainted. In travel- 
ling, I carried a slip of paper, and a 
pencil in my waistcoat pocket, to put 
down any new word or idiom that I 
heard in conversation; and occasionally 
the people have been aroused in the 
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middle of the night to procure me a 
light, when sleeping in zayats or in the 
jungle, on hearing some one repeat a 
scrap of poetry, or some traditionary 
reminiscence. As anticipated, I ob- 
tained many important words for the 
translation, that were not to be obtained 
in any other way, and settled many 
doubtful terms by authorities that were 
decisive. 

For instance, the Karens were not 
agreed in regard to the name to be used 
for God. In some sections one word 
was in use, in others, another. I found 
that according to the traditions Yuwah 
was the omnipotent, omniscient, and om- 
nipresent Creator and Ruler of the 
world; and he must therefore be, I rea- 
soned, the true God. I therefore 
adopted the word Yuwah in prayer and 
preaching, to the exclusion of the other, 
which they have done ever since. 

When we mention Yuwah to a Karen, 
a being with all the character and attri- 
butes of the true God is brought up in 
his mind; but when we mention Puya, 
or Puyathakhen, though the best term 
in the language to a Burman, it suggests 
a pagoda, or a Buddha, a man possessed 
of superhuman powers. The term has 
to be defined, and the signification in 
which we use it explained, before he can 
form any idea of the being that is the 
subject of discourse. The Karen word 
for Satan is associated with a serpent, 
that tempted the progenitors of the 
human race with a “ yellow fruit,” who 
is a fallen angel, can take upon himself 
the form of man or woman, and is con- 
stantly employed in injuring men, ac- 
cording precisely with the representa- 
tions of the Bible; but the Burman 
name, mahnat, is known only to the Bur- 
mese as the enemy of Gaudama, who 
came down upon him with a thousand 
arms, each carrying a weapon, and riding 
an elephant six hundred miles long, who, 
when defeated in his attempt to destroy 
Gaudama by force, brought forward his 
three daughters to tempt him. The 
only point of resemblance between the 
Burmese and the Biblical termy is the 
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very general one that mahnut was the 
great enemy of Gaudama, the Buddhist 
god, as Satan is the enemy of the true 
God; and yet it is the best term found 
in the Burmese language. The term 
for heaven in the Burman Bible fails, in 
like manner, to convey the signification 
of the word in the original Scriptures. 
It signifies, according to Judson’s defi- 
nition, “the expanse of heaven, any 
vacant expanse, whether above or be- 
low.” To the mind of a Burman, it 
isa vacuum. There is no better word 
in Burman; but in Karen, the word 
used suggests the place where God, who 
created the heavens and the earth, with 
an innumerable company of angels who 
never sinned, resides; a place of happi- 
ness, free from all iniquity, from all sor- 
row. These examples, which might be 
easily multiplied, show how much more 
difficult it is, in the first instance, to 
make a Burman understand the subjects 
of the gospel message than a Karen; 
and proves, by the way, how very little 
ean rationally be expected from the 
general distribution of the Bible, with- 
out the words of the living teacher. 

But besides theological terms, a know- 
ledge of the figurative language of a 
tongue is indispensable to produce a 
correct version of the Bible; and Sau 
Quala was therefore employed in com- 
mitting to paper every poem or story 
that any one knew. The imagination 
is as strongly developed in a Karen, as 
ina Greek. The sun walks the heavens 
in red garments during the hot season, 
but robed in white during the cool 
weather; the winds are a tribe of demi- 
gods, residing in a cave; and the thun- 
der is a bird, which produces rain when 
it screams, and lightning when it claps 
its wings. Without a written literature, 
I found they had a mass of fictitious 
stories in their memories, which, in the 
long rainy nights, they were in the habit 
of relating to each other ; as idle people in 
civilized countries read novels. 

Thus Quala created for me and for oth- 
ers after me, a Karen literature in prose 
and verse, of several manuscript volumes. 
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Among the fragments are several singu- 
lar pieces in relation to the Karen Bible, 
or book, which have manifestly been 
composed since Europeans went to India; 
and, notwithstanding their fabulous char- 
acter, they show the high estimate the 
Karens have ever placed on Karen books, 
how they have occupied their minds, 
and how well prepared they were to ap- 
preciate the Bible, when presented to 
them in their own tongue. 

“ The Elders relate,” commences one 
myth, “that formerly there was a truth- 
ful white foreigner who went trading. 
While engaged in his mercantile pursuits, 
he came to the city of our younger 
brother Sale.* That city is a city of 
upright, truthful men. Through the 
white foreigners coming to trade with 
them, they had heard that the Karen 
nation was very poor, whom they de- 
nominated elder brother Paku.t Hav- 
ing destroyed the insects in the seeds of 
black cotton,t and red cotton, by putting 
the seeds into hot water, they prayed, ‘ If 
this cotton reaches our elder brother 
Paku, let it not die; let every seed ve- 
getate. But should it be planted before 
coming to his hands, let not a single 
grain grow!’ Then they delivered it to 
the white foreigner, the captain of the 
ship, and said to him, ‘Carry this cot- 
ton to our elder brother Paku.’ When 
the white foreign merchant and ship 
captain had reached his own country, he 
thought to himself—‘ We will carry 
this cotton to its destination after multi- 


* The Karens regard this term as used in 
stories, to designate any foreign nation, Chi- 
nese, Hindu, or European; but, originally, it 
was probably a specific name. An old cou- 
plet says: 

“ Brother Sali came by sea, 
None so true and fair as he." 


+ The name by which one of the Toungoo 
tribes designate themselves. 

t “ There is an island,’ say Karen geogra- 
phers, “in the ocean, under the constellation 
of the Great Bear,” [Dr. Kane’s open polar 
sea!] “ where the inhabitants cultivate every 
species of cotton. They have white cotton, 
red cotton, yellow cotton, and black cotton, 
so that it is unnecessary to dye the thread." 
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plying it’ So he planted it, but all 
died. Subsequently he went to that 
city again, when he was asked: ‘ Has 
the cotton reached our elder brother 
Paku? He replied truthfully, ‘No! 
I said I would multiply it, and so planted 
it, but alldied.” Brother Sali said again: 
‘T will commit this to you; go carry it 
to our elder brother Paku. If you do 
not deliver it to him, then never again 
appear in this city.’ At this time he 
sent the Karen book in a case of gold ; 
and he also gave the white foreigner a 
book incased in silver. Hecharged him 
as he went away: ‘If thou art honest, 
thou wilt come to us constantly; but if 
unfaithful to thy trust, thou wilt never 
more be able to reach our country. 
Open not your own book even on the 
way; but open and read it after reach- 
ing your city.’ When the ship, on its 
return passage, had reached about half 
way, the sailors came to the captain and 
said, ‘ Sir, permit us to read our book.’ 
After they had come with this request 
three times, the captain consented, and 
gave it to them. The book taught them 
how to obtain a support, and that if they 
did thus and so, certain results would 
necessarily follow. The sailors then 
said to each other—‘ If our book is so 
good, the Karens’ book will be much 
better. Let us ask the captain to see 
the Karens’ book.” When the captain 
positively refused, the men mutinied, cut 
off his head, and threw him overboard. 
Then they seized on the Karens’ book, 
and found on examination that those 
who read and considered it would never 
die. They immediately determined to re- 
tain the book for their own, when the ship 


foundered instantaneously in the midst of 


the ocean, and all on board perished. 
The body of the murdered captain, how- 
ever, floated back to the place whence 
he departed, and the king of Sali, being 
on a tower by the sea shore, saw some- 
thing in the water in the distance, and 
ordered his servants to go and see what 
it was. They returned and reported 
it to be the boly of the ship captain 
who had carried away the books, and that 
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it had floated up to the landing-place or 
wharf. The king commanded,— Go 
call him to my presence.” The messen- 
gers went, and according to the king’s 
order, said to the corpse: ‘ Arise quick- 
ly! The king calls thee.” He immedi- 
ately arose to life, and went before the 
king, who said,— Did I not send thee 
with the Karens’ book? Why hast thou 
returned ?” The ship captain replied,— 
‘My lord, the sailors asked to see the 
book, and when I refused, they plotted 
together and unanimously determined to 
cut off my head and kill me. If your 
majesty doubts it, please look at my 
neck.” He showed his neck, and all 
were convinced of the truth of his state- 
ment. The king said—t Remain here 
at present. Thou shalt return here- 
after.” 

After obtaining all the words that ex- 
ist in the language of an uncivilized peo- 
ple, and becoming acquainted with all 
their figurative expressions, on intro- 
ducing new things and new ideas, it is 
unavoidably necessary to introduce new 
words, or use old ones in a new sense, or 
form new compounds. It became ne- 
cessary to study the language from this 
point of view, and ascertain the course 
the Karens had spontaneously pursued 
before the introduction of Christianity, 
as well as the capability of the language 
for the formation of new words. For 
example, when a new kind of book was 
introduced into English, a new and 
foreign name was formed for it from the 
Latin, and it was called an Annual. 
When the Germans introduced the 
same thing, they would have made for it 
the same name that we did, and with equal 
propriety ; but they chose to form a sig- 
nificant compound from their own lan- 
guage, and called it Jahrbuch, which 
some English writers have imitated in 
the title “ Year-Book.” In all such in- 


stances, I have adopted the German me- 
thod; for the Karen language is as pli- 
able as the German, and new significa- 
tions may be communicated by compound 
words, as easily in one language as in 
the other; and though they often intro- 
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duce a foreign term for a foreign article, 
they more frequently form a significant 
one from their own tongue. For in- 
stance, when the sweet potato, resem- 
bling the yam, but much superior to any 
species with which they were acquainted, 
was introduced among them, they named 
it “yam-king.” So the South American 
pau-paw, which the Portuguese appear 
to have brought to the country, being a 
tree with a fruit bearing some resem- 
blance to a plantain, they called it “ tree- 
plantain.” English dogs, being brought 
by ships, are denominated “ ship-dogs ;” 
and steamers, because they throw out 
smoke, are called “ fire-ships.” 

There are many specific objects of 
nature in the Bible, which do not exist 
in Farther India, while the genera to 
which they belong do. It was necessa- 
ry therefore to ascertain the principle 
of naming species which prevailed in 
the language; and I found that the 
Karens, precisely like scientific natural- 
ists, when two or more species are re- 
garded as related, give both one generic 
name, and distinguish the species by an 
additional term, which may be a signi- 
ficant one, as “ peacock-eagle,” for an 
eagle distinguished by preying on pea- 
cocks; “ spotted-tiger,” for the leopard; 
“fire-eating rhinoceros,” for the Javan- 
ese rhinoceros, remarkable for rushing 
towards a fire and scattering the burn- 
ing fuel; or the foreign name of the 
object is adopted for the specific term, as 
in the names of numerous salt water fish, 
and some plants. 

Again, there are many ambiguous 
passages in the Bible, especially in the 
Old Testament ; and it is the duty of a 
translator to present such passages, in 
his version, precisely in the same dubious 
light in which they appear in the origi- 
nal, whenever it is possible to do so. It 
requires far more skill and knowledge of 
the language to render such passages 
correctly, than the definite ones; and 
Quala, after the various aspects of 
a passage had been shown him, 
would often exercise his philological 
skill to discover a word or form of ex- 
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pression, sufficiently generic to embrace 
all the specific significations which might 
be extracted from the language. 

Such a course of studies has given 
him a greater compass of language than 
perhaps any other Karen; and _ his 
preaching commands the greater atten- 
tion from the copiousness of his language, 
the variety of his illustrations, and the 
precision of his expressions. These 
studies, too, have produced the same ef- 
fect on him, that they do on Europeans 
or Americans,—a strong desire, with 
strenuous efforts, for a full and perfect 
understanding of the Scriptures. 

So soon as the New Testament was 
translated, he was anxious to have a 
work in Karen, of which Kitto’s Cyclo- 
paedia is perhaps an embodiment of his 
idea. ‘Then he wanted introductions to 
the different books, and notes on the 
more difficult passages. In an article 
furnished for the Morning Star, a perio- 
dical which I commenced in Karen in 
1842, and for which Quala often wrote, 
he says:—* Consider the generation of 
the fathers. ‘They had no books; they 
had none to teach them any thing ; they 
had no teachers. Of the things in 
heaven and the things on earth, they 
knew nothing; but now, through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
American teachers from the west have 
come and taught us, and we have ob- 
tained books inour own language. Then, 
when they instruct us, and explain to 
us the Holy Scriptures, we ought, every 
one of us, to seize on their instructions 
and retain them; for, had it not been 
for the teachers, we should have re- 
mained without books, in ignorance and 
darkness, to this day. Let us then, in 
the strength of God, put forth strenuous 
efforts to acquire a knowledge of books ; 
for should the teachers leave, we should 
be left as orphans. While they are with 
us, let us make every possible effort to 
study, so that we may understand for 
ourselves independently; and, should 


the teachers be no longer with us, that 
we may be able to instruct each other. 
Teachers, there is one thing I want you 
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to do for us above all things. I desire it 
above expression. I wish you to publish 
notices of the ancestors, and biographies 
of the persons mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. Were you to explain completely 
the things in the Bible, there would af- 
terwards be no more room for doubt, or 
difference of opinion. Then, if the 
teachers should all die off, or leave us, 
our means of knowledge would still be 
fullandaccurate. We love our children, 
yet we can only benefit them while we 
are with them; but the teachers are 
able to benefit future generations. When 
our parents died, their possessions were 
gone ; but the possessions of the teach- 
ers will remain. Our parents could 
benefit us in this life only ; but the teach- 
ers benefit us both for this life and the 
life to come. Brethren, had not the 
teachers come to us with the word of 
God, we should have known nothing, 
but have been still in darkness.” 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. DOUGLASS. 


The city Bassein. 


Bassein, Nov. 23d, 1855.—It is one 
year to-day, since we came to this place. 
The next morning after arriving, I took 
aramble through different parts of the 
city. The portion which was fortified 
under Burman rule is enclosed by a wall 
about twenty feet high. On two sides, 
it is built of brick, with an embankment 
thrown up in the inside. On the other 
two, there is a double wall of brick and 
clay, with a deep ditch or canal inter- 
vening. The space enclosed is about 
half a mile wide and a mile long. As I 
passed along, I went up on the side of 
the great “ golden coated” pagoda. As 
I was then on a more elevated position 
than any other within forty miles, I had 
a view of the city and neighboring coun- 
try. Around me were about thirty 
kyoungs, or monasteries, containing, 


great and small, about four hundred 
priests. In the immediate vicinity were 
a number of massive brick pagodas, 
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while the spires of other pagodas, and 
kyoungs appeared in view stretching 
away in the distance, as far as the eye 
could reach. There is nota Burman 
village of any considerable size in the 
province, which has not one or more 
massive brick pagodas, and a kyoung, 
the spires of which rise high above the 
houses and every other object. It is the 
opinion of every one whom I have 
heard speak on the subject, that in build- 
ing in this city the pagodas, gods, 
kyoungs, and other sacred things con- 
secrated to idolatry, one hundred dollars 
have been expended, for every dollar 
that has been expended in building 
dwelling houses, market houses, and all 
other things that are of practical use to 
the people. 

As a certain class of people have been 
exhorted to go to the ant and learn a 
lesson of industry, might not many 
Christians at this day be exhorted to 
look at the liberality and zeal of this 
people in the support of idolatry, and 
learn their obligations to Him, whose 
they are, and who has bought them 
with a price ? 


A fruit of the labors of Mr. Comstock. 


I made every possible exertion, while 
stopping in Maulmain and Rangoon, to 
get a native preacher to come with us. 
I felt this to be of special importance, as 
there was not a Burman disciple in the 
place, and as I had so little knowledge 
of the language. But I was unable to 
obtain any one, though I had some en- 
couragement from br. Kincaid, that he 
would send one of the old assistants from 
Prome. On our arrival, our principal 
work was the study of the language; 
but as we can only learn to talk and 
preach in Burmese by talking and 
preaching, I did each day what my 
knowledge and ability enabled me 
to perform, daily praying that God 
would send me an assistant. He, I be- 
lieve, has sent me one, but in a different 
way from what I expected. 

Last March, aman came here from 
Ramree. He said he heard teacher 
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Comstock preach; while the teacher 
was living, he did not believe what he 
heard ; but after his death, he received 
tracts that teacher Comstock wrote, and 
read them, and then he remembered 
what he had heard. He said he had 
prayed to God to help him understand, 
and to forgive his sins; and he be- 
lieved that God, on account of what 


Christ had done, had forgiven his | 


sins and given him a newheart. But as 
there was no Burman missionary in Ar- 
racan, hearing that one had come to 
Bassein, he, in company with a disciple 
from Kyouk Phyoo, baptized by br. Com- 
stock, had come that he might learn 
more and be baptized. The affectionate 
manner in which he spoke of brother C., 
whose remains were committed to the 
earth eleven years ago in Arracan—the 
desire he manifested to learn more about 
Christ—the earnestness with which he 
begged for acopy of the New Testament, 
which he had read, but did not possess, 
and the fact that he had come three 
hundred miles, to learn more about 
Christ and be baptized,—presented an 
incident in missionary life that can be 
fully appreciated only by those who have 
witnessed such incidents. Within three 
weeks, I became fully satisfied that he 
was a Christian, and on the 25th of 
March baptized him,—the first bap- 
tism ever witnessed by the Burmans of 
this city. Soon after he was baptized 
he began to talk about preaching, and 
wished to consecrate himself to the 
work. 

With my knowledge of the language 
and of native character, I did not like 
to encourage him to give up his former 
business and look to the mission for sup- 
port; but, as he insisted on preaching, 
I told him to go to Rangoon and talk 
with br. Ingalls about it. In four weeks 
he returned with a letter from br. I, 
saying, “The man you baptized has 
been spending a short time with us, and 
appears exceedingly well. He has ob- 
tained an extensive knowledge of the 
gospel, and manifests a great desire to 
preach. I am much pleased with him, 
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and think he would be of service to the 
cause.” 

I then told him I would give him no 
salary, but he might occupy my study, 
and if he would study faithfully, going 
out a part of each day to preach to the 
people, I would give him his rice and 
clothes. He commenced,—and has 
worked as faithfully and successfully as 
I could have expected. He is a fine 
looking man, about thirty years of age. 
He has a good mind, is a pretty good 


| scholar, and spends about one tenth of 


his time in prayer. I have often at 
midnight heard him in his room, praying 
for the heathen around us. He started 
three weeks ago to Ramree for his wife 
and child, and I expect him back in 
about a month to remain with us. 

The third of July br. Kincaid came 
down on the steamer and spent two 
days with us. He brought two men 
with him whom he had baptized since 
going to Prome, and who are studying 
to become preachers. He left them 
with me and they remained three 
months. 


Daily occupations. 


My method of labor during the rainy 
season was to rise at five A. M., and 
spend the time from six to seven in ac- 
tive exercise. From seven to nine trans- 
lating and studying a portion of Scrip- 
ture. At nine, worship and breakfast. 
From ten to one, talking and reading 
with those who came to our dwelling, or 
making calls. At one P. M.,1 went to 
a zayat on the principal road, about a 
mile from our residence. I engaged the 
two men brought down by br. K. and 
the one who has been studying with me, 
to meet me there, and we spent the 
time from one o'clock to four, convers- 
ing and reading with those who came in. 
From five to seven, exercise. From 
seven to nine, I tried, in the form of a 
Bible class, to teach the three men who 
were with me, the portion of Scripture 
I had studied in the morning. From 
nine to ten, English reading and 
writing, 
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Religious state of the people. 


My principal efforts in instructing the 
people have been in the zayat. By 
the time we had sung one hymn, we 
usually had from five to twenty persons 
in the zayat ; and, though most of them re- 
mained but a short time, vet as some went 
others came, so that we generally had 
that number around us during the three 
hours we remained. Many of the lead- 
ing men in the city frequently came to 
the zayat to talk, and took away tracts 
which they promised to read. I have not 
found one man in fifty in the city who can- 
not read and write. Every Burman is 
free to admit that he is a sinner, and to 
declare that unless he can obtain a suf- 
ficient amount of merit by his good works 


to overbalance his sins, he must suffer in | 


To talk of 
the power, goodness, love, condescension, 
life, sufferings, death, resurrection, as- 


a future state of existence. 


cension and present invitations of Christ, 
never fails to secure their earnest and 
undivided attention. 

Many have listened for hours, and 
some for days to these things, and at the 
time professed to believe them, and 
joined in prayer to God for forgiveness 
and acceptance. But when they came 
to hear, and consider that, in becoming 
disciples of Christ, they must cease to 
worship and reverence their gods of 
gold, silver, marble, &c., must renounce 
their own righteousness, and all their 
supposed merit, and must turn a deaf 
ear to the anathemas of the priests, 
these things, and, above all, the inclina- 
tions of their unregencrate hearts, caused 
them to turn away, saying: “ Very 
difficult, very difficult ; we can not now 
become Christians.” ‘Thus at the close 
of a day, and even a month, we have 
been led to say, “ Who hath believed 
our report?” The hearts of the people 
are hard; they are utterly ignorant of 
all ideas of salvation by grace. They 


are superstitious, and are joined to their 
idols, which are their pride and wealth. 
We daily realize that “ Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, but God only can 
give the increase.” But some truth has 
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been imparted, and there are a few 
hearts in which it appears to have taken 
root. ‘ 

From thirty to forty attend worship 
on the Sabbath, and four of these profess 
to believe with all their hearts, and have 
asked to be baptized. They have at- 
tended worship for four or five months, 
and I hope we shall soon see such fruits 
of repentance and regeneration as will 
justify me in burying them with Christ 
in baptism. 


Encouraging visitors — Baptisms. 


I have travelled but little in the jun- 
gle, but one third of those who have 
visited our dwelling, and who have come 
to the zayat, live in villages from five 
to fifty miles distant. A merchant, who 
lives twenty miles north of the city, has 
visited us frequently, and taken away 
tracts and portions of Scripture. The 
last time he was here he talked like a 
Christian, and said that a number of 
families met at his house every evening 
to read the New Testament and talk 
about its truths. 

The headman of another village, 
forty miles east, has visited us every 
month since coming here, and taken 
away tracts. Day before yesterday he 
came in and brought five earnest in- 
quirers with him. He professes to be a 
Christian, and I have good reason to 
think he is so. He wishes us to go and 
live in his village, and offers to build us 
a house. I have promised to visit his 
village in six weeks from this time, and 
he promises to come for us with his 
boat. 

The last Sabbath in July, I baptized 
a Burman, who lives ina large village 
The Karen 
Ministerial Conterence met here at that 
time. A few days before the meeting 
he came in, wishing to be baptized. He 
had read,and frequently heard the gospel 
from a Karen preacher who lives near 
his village, and who said he had every 
evidence that the man was a Christian. 
On Sabbath, at the close of the morning 
service, the Burman and a Pwo Karen 
came forward and related their Christian 


fifteen miles from the city. 
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experience, and were unanimously re- 
ceived for baptism. We went to the 
water, where, in addition to the Karens 
present, about a thousand Burmans as- 
sembled. One of the Karen ministers, 
who speaks Burman as readily as his 
own language, gave a short discourse on 
the authority and nature of baptism, 
and, after singing and prayer, I admin- 
istered the impressive ordinance. The 
crowd around me, and the solemnity 
manifested by all present brought vivid- 
ly to mind similar scenes which I have 
enjoyed in my native land. These are 
all I have baptized ; and, though I have 
but little to write that is specially en- 
couraging, yet I do expect to see a Bur- 
man church in Bassein. 

Mrs. D., in laboring for the females 
around us, has many difliculties to en- 
counter. But few of them can read; 
and, as a female is never allowed to 
visit a priest’s residence, comparative- 
ly few of them will enter the old 
monastery in which we are yet obliged 
to live. Recently, however, a number 
have come in, and she is now teach- 
ing a few of them to read. 


LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 
Quarterly meeting. 


Bassein, Nov., 1855.—Our last quar- 
terly meeting was a gathering of much 
interest at Mee-thwey-dike, a Sgau vil- 
lage, some forty miles above Bassein ; 
it continued through four days,—from 
Oct. 25th to 28th. The interest of the 
meeting was not a little increased by 
the presence and counsels of our dear 
br. Thomas, from Henthada. Brother 


* Douglass also gratified us much by taking 


a part in some of the public exercises. 
A large number came together, as is 
usual at these meetings, and besides 
others forty-three of the preachers. 
Letters were received from several 
others, making in all upwards of fifty 
preachers and churches that were heard 
from directly at this meeting. One of 
these preachers was a young man, not 
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before recognized as such, who has re- 
cently taken the place of pastor over 
the church at Ongkyoung. He appears 
well, studied at Sandoway, and has a 
good report of the brethren. 

The statistics for the last two quarters, 
or for the six months closing with Octo- 
ber, are as follows :— 

Baptisms, one hundred and _ thirty. 
New worshippers, (including some thirty 
reported at former meeting,) about one 
hundred. Some twenty-five of these 
are reported by the pastors of the older 
churches; the remainder by missiona- 
ries, or those recently settled as pastors 
in new places. Another interesting 
fact also is that forty-six, or almost one 
half, are Pwos, and what is still more 
encouraging, twenty-five of the forty-six 
are reported from two places which lie 
away beyond most of the other churches, 
—Aeng Mai and Shwey Loung,—and 
where, but little more than a year since, 
there were neither disciples nor preach- 
ers. 

Six missionaries were appointed at 
this time, and two others, I am told, 
have been added since. Four of them 
are appointed to labor under the direc- 
tion of br. Thomas in the large and 
inviting field about Henthada. 

Contributions for the quarter amounted 
to one hundred and eleven rupees. 


Schools. 


The most interesting report presented 
at this time was that in reference to 
schools. 

The whole number of schools is thirty- 
eight, and of scholars one thousand and 
eight. This exceeds our most sanguine 
expectations, at the beginning of the 
school season. We then thought that, 
adding those in the normal school here 
and at Rangoon, and the students at 
Maulmain, the number of scholars in 
connection with the Bassein churches 
would reach one thousand. But here 
we have the one thousand and more in 
our own village schools. At least fifty 
more must be added for those studying 
in the normal and theological schools. 
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The two academies are included here ; 
both have been well sustained, the older 
one, at Ko Lo, having for most of the 
season one hundred and thirty pupils. 
Sixty were in attendance at the other. 
Both were continued during the entire 
rainy season, and the former has just 
now commenced another session. 

Two of the common schools numbered 
each seventy scholars; but the average 


would probably be about thirty. 


PROME MISSION, 
REPORT OF THE MISSION FOR 1854-5. 


Native Assistants — Tours. 


In the report of the Prome Mission 
for last year, it was mentioned that 
among the converts baptized were some 
possessing promising gifts for usefulness. 
After having given them a year’s trial, 
and had frequent opportunities for test- 
ing their gifts, our expectations regard- 
ing them have not been disappointed. 
We consider them men whom we can 
trust. 

Moung Panty, Ko Kong, Moung Myat 
Poo, and Moung Yangen, although with- 


out the advantages of a regular course of 


theological training, have made them- 
selves familiar with the Scriptures, and 
are, we hope, chosen of God to make 
known to their benighted fellow-coun- 
trymen the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
To these we may add with safety three 
others, — Moung Shway Tha, Moung 
Shway Bo, and Moung Youk, making 
in all, with Ko En, Ko Poo, and Ko 
Dway, ten trustworthy, faithful assistants. 
Moung Mhong, Moung Chin, Moung 
Wike, Moung Nhen and Moung Thah 
Byau, form another class of younger and 
less experienced men, who are coming 
forward. 

The ages of the ten assistants are as 
follows: Ko En, 61; Ko Poo, 52; Ko 
Dway, 58; Moung Myat Poo, 50; Ko 
Kong, 49; Moung Shway Tha, 42; 
Moung Shway Bo, 43; Moung Panty, 
41; Moung Youk, 28; Moung Yangen, 
23. Ko Shway Bo has recently been 
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ordained pastor of the little church at 
Woontenzike. Ko Kong seems to be 
imbued with the spirit of his Master, in 
a greater degree than any of the others. 
He has improved much during the year 
in Scriptural knowledge, and in the 
ability to make known to others what 
he knows and feels. Moung Yangen 
and wife are stationed at Thayet, assisted 
by Mong Nhen, one of the men from 
Ava. 

Moung Shway Tha has had literally 
to forsake all for Christ. His wife, on 
hearing that he was baptized, went to 
Capt. D’oyly and applied fora divorce. 
She said she had no other reason to give 
than that her husband had disgraced 
himself and his family by changing his 
religion, and becoming a disciple of 
Christ. She was told that if she left 
him, she must take nothing away from 
the house except what belonged to her 
personally. She left him immediately, 
and took the children, four in number, 
As she had to depend on her 
relations for support, she returned home 
ina little over amonth. His aged pa- 
rents, brothers and other relations are 
all on the side of the wife. Moung 
Shway Tha heard the gospel first in the 
zayats at Maulmain. 

In the month of November, agreeably 
to an arrangement which had been pre- 
viously made, our small boat with Mr. 
Kincaid and some native assistants, left 
Prome for Donabew, where a meeting 
was held for a few days, and Ko En re- 
ceived ordination as an evangelist. The 
boat proceeded to Rangoon ; and, during 
Mr. Kincaid’s absence in Maulmain, was 
taken by Dr. Dawson to Pegu,—Ko 
Kong accompanying him. In the month 
of March, Mr. Kincaid with Dr. Dawson, 
Ko En, Moung Panty and Moung Yang- 
en, made a trip to Amarapura, and 
were absent about a month. 

Several trips have been made to Thay- 
et, one to Padoung and Woontenzike, 
some to Shwaydoung, Enma, Tayokmau 
and other places by the assistants. Some 
time next month, Mr. Kincaid will pro- 
bably make another trip to Amarapura, 


with her. 
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and will take some of the assistants with 
him to assist in preaching at the numer- 
ous cities on his way up. 


Religious services — School. 


At the zayat in the city a regular 
service has been continued on Lord's 
days, excepting for a month or two, 
when it was conducted at the zayat in 
Mr. Kincaid’s compound, whilst the old 
bamboo building was being pulled down, 
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anda more substantial one, with teak 
posts and frame, was being built in its 
stead. The congregation has generally 
been large. After this service, another 
has been held in the jail, where over a 
hundred convicts have listened atten- | 

| 


tively to the word preached, and there 
is reason to believe it has not been in 
vain. Other meetings have been held 
on week nights by the members alter- 
nately at their own houses. Visitors 
have frequently called for books and 
conversation at our own residences, par- 
ticularly at the season of the year when 
the large boats are down from Burmah | 
Proper for rice and paddy. Some of | 
the members of the Prome church reside | 
at Shwaydoung, and have preaching oc- 
ceasionally at their houses. 

The female members, averaging from 
ten to twenty, have attended with un- 
diminished interest the prayer meeting 
appointed on Wednesday forenoons for 
their benefit. Sometimes they have 
brought their friends and neighbors 
with them. 


| 


A school of promising lads, of whom 
nine are Burmese, and seven Karens, 
has been in operation the best part of 
the year; besides these, for a few months | 
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there have been two Karen girls and 
four boys. The Karens, being obliged 
to leave their homes, have been boarded. 
They are mostly the children of Chris- 
tian parents. 


Churches. 


The number baptized, for the year 
ending Sept. 30, is seventy, making the 
whole number on the records, with 
seventeen who are from other parts, 
one hundred and fifty-six ; males, nine- 
ty-eight ; females, fifty-eight. Of this 
number, forty-three are Karens; one 
hundred and eleven Burmese; one a 
Kyen, and one English. These, as now 
classified, are in six churches: 

Two Karen churches, at and near 
Tayokman, 
Four Burmese do. viz: Prome church, 
Woontenzike* 
Ooyingong 
Thayet 


43 
73 
22 
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The Prome church includes two mem- 
bers now resident at Amarapura, one at 
Pa Khan, one at Menhla, and others 
scattered in different places near Prome. 
As most of the members are poor, their 


‘contributions have amounted to only 


twenty-seven rupees, which have been 
given at communion seasons tothe church 
A 
few of them have put their names to sums 
varying from five to thirty rupees on a 
subscription paper towards a teak chapel, 


fund for the benefit of the poor. 


| which we contemplate building in the 


centre of the city, so soon as the funds 
are suflicient for the purpose. 


*Two more have recently been baptized at 
this point, making the number twenty-four. 


MISCELLANY. 


AM. BOARD OF COMMISSIONE 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


REPORT OF THE DEPUTATION TO INDIA. 


RS FOR | 


The Prudential Committee in April, | 
1854, appointed the Rev. Rufus Ander- 


‘ 


son, D. D., Senior Corresponding See- 
retary of the Board, and the Rev. Au- 
gustus C. Thompson, one of the members 
of the Committee, agents and represent- 
atives of the Board to visit their mis- 
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sions in India. The immediate occa- 
sion appears to have been an application 
from the Bombay Mission for “ permis- 
sion to institute a High School on the 
model of certain Scotch and English 
schools existing in India.” “ A distin- 
guishing feature in that class of schools 
is, that the English language is not only 
taught largely in them, but is made 
the chief medium of instruction.— 
The school was urged upon the Com- 
mittee as a matter of necessity, to save 
the Bombay mission from extinction, 
owing to the attractive and absorbing 
influence of the schools established by 
other societies.” The Committee in 
sending the Delegation contemplated 
various important ends; but it was “a 
leading object with them to ascertain,” 
more clearly than they had been able to 
do, “to what extent in India the mis- 
sions of the Board were prepared to rely 
on the oral preaching of the gospel, and 
to dispense with the pioneering and pre- 
paratory influence of schools, and espe- 
cially of schools in which the use of the 
English language is a prominent and 
characteristic feature.” It was time, 
the Committee said, “to inquire more 
earnestly as to the place which schools 
ought to hold in the system of missionary 
efforts among the heathen.” And the 
Deputation were instructed “ to procure 
an answer, as far as possible, to the in- 
quiry, whether, in general, missionary 
schools should not be restricted to con- 
verts and stated attendants on preaching 
and their children.” 

We designedly give prominence to 


the bearing had in the appointment of 


the Deputation on the system and work- 
ing of missionary schools. The report 
submitted to the Board at their late spe- 
cial meeting, while embracing other 
matters of great interest and moment, 
such as the governing object in missions 
to the heathen, the paramount import- 
ance of oral preaching, the education 
of native pastors, the planting of the 
gospel in rural districts, &e. &e., has ap- 
peared to us worthy of special attention 
for the facts and conclusions spread be- 
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fore us with respect to school opera- 
tions. The Deputation had an ample 
field. Schools have been a marked 
feature in some of the missions of the 
Board, and especially of some in India. 
Circumstances made educational institu- 
tions matters of preéminent concern 
both tothe Deputation and the missions; 
and the results to which they have come 
It 
is our purpose to devote what space we 
can command for the present notice, to 
views and facts presented by the report 
in respect mainly to 


are entitled to great consideration. 


Missionary Schools. 


Our first extracts will relate to the 
use of the English language in schools. 
The Deputation distinguished between 
teaching English as a study, and using 
it as a medium of instruction. Their 
own remarks also were designed to bear 
on the means to be used in the rural 
districts of India, and not specially in 
the large cities. They state further, 
that while it is a question to be settled 
by experience, what are the proper 
metes and bounds to the use of English, 
“there has not yet been experience 
enough to harmonize the views even of 
missionaries.” With these qualifications 
they proceed to say :— 


“ The Mahratta missions have record- 
ed it as their opinion, that ‘there is no 
reason for the study of English in their 
schools for catechists and teachers, at 
least in the Deccan. They should be 
strictly vernacular schools. Our ordi- 
nary catechists and teachers,’ they say, 
‘are to be employed in laboring for their 
countrymen in the Mahratta language. 
It is important that their training should 
be vernacular.” ‘The vernacular of any 
people,’ they add, ‘is believed to be the 
most suitable language in which to com- 
municate truth, and through which to 
affect the heart. Schools [for the higher 
education] in which the vernacular is 
the grand medium of instruction, and the 
English, if introduced, is only taught as 
a classic, seem to be founded on the best 
basis, and to promise and produce the 
best results.’ The Madura mission de- 
cided that the class of young men of 
promise and piety between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five preparing for 
schoolmasters, catechists, and eventually, 
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in some cases, rs, should be restrict- 
ed to purely Tamil studies. But they 
say, that a part of the higher class 
‘should, in’ their ‘opinion, study the 
English language, both for mental disci- 

line, and that they may have access to 
Bnolish literature. But as a medium of 
instruction, the English should be ex- 
cluded where proper text-books in Ta- 
mil can be obtained.’ The Ceylon mis- 
sion declared it to be their opinion, that 
it was not expedient to continue the 
study of English in the Female Board- 
ing School. They aflirm their ability to 
show by many facts, ‘that eflorts to 
evangelize a people through a foreign 
tongue, have not proved successful.’-— 
They also state, that the system of in- 
struction pursued in the Batticotta Sem- 
inary ‘has tended to give a prominence 
to instruction in the English language 
and the sciences, which has led many 
of the students to neglect their own lan- 
guage. Though great efforts have been 
made on the part of the missionaries in 
charge to give special prominence to 
biblical instructions in the vernacular, 
and bring in science to illustrate and 
impress the truth, the current in favor 
of English and the sciences has steadily 
advanced with little interruption.” ‘A 
class of men’ too, they atlirm, * has been 
raised up, who, though well educated, 
and in some respects well qualified for 
service among the people, are not in the 
best manner fitted by their course of 
training for that kind of humble and per- 
severing labor, which is most needed in 
making known the gospel, and giving it 
a footing permanently in the villages, on 
a self-sustaining basis.’ And they add, 
that the ‘ missionaries connected with the 
institution have been hindered in the 
acquisition of the colloquial language of 
the country. They have not been com- 
—— by circumstances to speak in 

amil, and the temptation to use their 
own mother tongue has too often pre- 
vailed. The same may be true to some 
extent of other missionaries, who have 
catechists under their care that can 
speak the English language. 

“The mission accordingly gave it as 
their conviction, ‘that no instruction in 
English should be given in the regular 
course ;’ and that ‘the course of study, 
being wholly in the vernacular, should 
be eminently biblical, such as will by the 
blessing of God prepare the pupils to 
wield the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God. Sacred history, geog- 
raphy, and science should be brought in 
to aid in this work, and all should cen- 


tre in the Bible, and be made to explain 
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its truths” It has been already stated, 
that we suggested the expediency of 
teaching the English language to a select 
advanced class in theology, but that the 
mission did not deem it expedient at 
that time to make a formal provision for 
such an arrangement. 

“ After so extensive a use of the Eng- 
lish language in their school system, 
none can be more competent than our 
brethren of the Ceylon mission to judge 
and speak of its real value as a mission- 
ary instrument. Hlow far the mission 
has had an agency in creating the pas- 
sion for it, which seemed to pervade the 
District at the time of our visit, we do 
not know. We thus wrote to the mis- 
sion :— 

** The declarations we have heard from 
the most intelligent natives, as to the 
rush of feeling for English in the native 
mind, almost exceeds belief; and yet, 
until quite lately, we have heard no con- 
trary testimony from any quarter. We 
have heard it affirmed by the highest 
Tamil authority in the District, that no 
education is valued by the people except 
in the English language ; that the value 
placed upon that language is simply as a 
means of acquiring wealth, office and in- 
fluence, and not for the purpose of read- 
ing English books, and so gaining access 
to the fountains of English knowledge ; 
that western science is not sought by the 
people for its own sake, and would not 
be valued if clad in a Tamil garb ; that 
if English were excluded from the Sem- 
inary, the scholars would all flee from 
the institution; and that if the mission 
should cease giving instruction in Eng- 
lish, and restrict its labors to the use of 
Tamil, the natives would lose all inter- 
est in the mission, and all its schools and 
congregations would come to an end. 
We could only reply, that if such would 
be the consequences resulting from the 
change, it was high time for us to aban- 
don the English, and restrict ourselves 
tothe Tamil altogether. But the belief 
that such would be the result, is sustain- 
ed by no experience whatsoever.’ ” 

The Deputation subjoin, in their clos- 
ing paragraphs on this subject,— 

“ It seemed to us, that the mission acted 
on the very best reasons in excluding the 
English language from their schools, and 
from the course of study in the Semina- 
ry. The English language, as acquired 
by the Tamil young man, found no mar- 
ket in his native village, nor within the 
territory occupied by the mission, exc pt 
asthe mission became the purchaser by 
giving him a salary that would meet his 
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own views. The consequence was that 
it was needful to give larger salaries than 
the village churches would be able to 
pay; and too often the graduate went in- 
to the more lucrative service of the gov- 
ernment, or of some merchant or planter, 
and thus his labors and influence were 
lost to the mission, and to his native vil- 
lage. Were our object merely to edu- 
eate and civilize the people, this might 
do; but the churches cannot afford to 
prosecute their work in this manner. 

“ The missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who have long culti- 
vated a district lying between two parts 
of our own territory, had given up teach- 
ing the Pnglish language in their high 
schools before our arrival, for reasons 
similar to those which governed our own 
brethren, and declared themselves de- 
cidedly against the system of English 
studies which had been pursued.” 


The extracts which follow show the 
conclusions arrived at, and the grounds 
of them, in regard to the English Ligh 
School in the Bombay mission, to which 
allusion has already been made. 


“Without going into the question, 
what sort of a High school is expedient 
for the Bombay mission, in its future 
prosecution, the mission and Deputation 
were clear in the opinion that it was not 
advisable to continue the Lnglish High 
School then existing, beyond its first 
year. The reasons against continuing it 
were well set forth by the general meet- 
ing at Ahmednuggur. We should add 
to them the strongly attractive influence 
such an institution conducted by our- 
selves in that great commercial city,— 
stronger than if conducted by others,— 
would exert on the young converts in 
our missions of the Deccan, drawing 
them thither, with little prospect that 
many of them would ever return; thus 
creating a demand for similar institutions 
in Ahmednuggur and Satara, and per- 
haps even in Kolapur. The reasons 
stated by the general meeting were as 
follows: 

“* What would be expedient and high- 
ly desirable, viewed only in reference 
toa particular station, may be inexpe- 
dient on the whole. The following con- 
siderations seem to us to weigh against 
the present High School at Bombay, and 
to render it undesirable that it should be 
continued on its present basis. 

“*1, The English language is made 


to too great an extent the medium of 


communicating instruction. Past expe- 
rience has seemed to show that such 
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schools are not the most efficient instru- 
ments in forwarding the great work of 
missions, that of making known the gos- 
vel to the heathen and saving souls.— 
lhe vernacular of any people is believed 
to be the most suitable language in which 
tovommunicate truth, and through which 
to affect the heart. Schools in which 
the vernacular is the grand medium of 
instruction, and the English if intro- 
duced is only taught as a classic, seem to 
be founded on the best basis, and to 
promise and produce the best results. 

“2. The expense of such a school as 
that at Bombay is an objection to con- 
tinuing it. It must be able to compete 
with other schools of a similar character 
at Bombay, or it cannot be successfully 
maintained. To dothis it must have 
those advantages and appurtenances 
which money alone can procure. It does 
not appear that the present expense can 
be essentially reduced, consistently with 
making the school what it should be in 
order to answer the ends for which it was 
established. 

“+ The funds of the Board are limited ; 
they are not suflicient to carry forward 
all operations that would seem desirable 
or highly useful. There must conse- 
quently be a choice of fields, and in 
each field a choice of means. If there 
are two kinds of labor which promise 
equally well in all other respects, the 
selection must be made with a reference 
to economy. It is known that such 
High schools are among the most expen- 
sive operations undertaken by mission 
Boards. And with the present amount 
of funds and a choice of the means to be 
employed, it does not appear that a due 
regard to economy would warrant the 
necessary expenditure for sustaining 
such a school at Bombay. 

«“* 3. The influence of such schools on 
other mission fields is undesirable. If 
the High school at Bombay is continued, 
there are other missions of the Board 
which will feel that they have equal 
claims to be allowed such an institution. 
It will be impossible to convince them 
that there are good reasons for allowing 
such a school in one large city and not 
in another. Thus the decision in res- 

ect to the institution involves practical- 
* a decision in respect to several other 
laces where the same want exists. It 
Seon in fact a question of mission 
policy. Shall a large part of the funds 
be appropriated to maintain these expen- 
sive Fenglish schools in the different 
fields occupied by the Board? The 
question is not one on which there is no 
experience to guide us. The experi- 
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ment has been tried elsewhere, under 
the most favorable auspices, and the re- 
sults, if not actually disastrous, have at 
least proved unsatisfactory. ‘The system 
seems to be a forced, artificial one, and 
produces artificial fruits. In view of these 
facts it does not seem desirable to make 
ita part of our mission policy, and we 
think the institution at Bombay should 
not be made an exception to the 
general policy of the mission.’ ”* 


We pass toa more general question, 
as to “ the place which education should 
hold in the system of modern missions.” 

The doctrine ineulcated by the Dep- 
utation in India, and admitted by the 
missions, was, “ that the system of educa- 
tion in all its parts, so far as it is sup- 
ported by the funds of the mission, 


should havea direct reference to the | 


training up of native teachers and 
preachers.” And this, it appears, had 
been the common sentiment “ for many 
years.” Neither the missions nor the 
home executives, it is stated, had enter- 
tained “ extreme opinions in relation to 
schools.” And the modifications lately 
effected are understood to regard not so 
much the received doctrine, as its practi- 
cal application. Some changes it is ob- 
vious to notice, however, in reference to 
principle as well as manner of working, 
if we go back to the earlier periods. 
Originally, one object in the founding 


* An additional objection to the study of 
English is mentioned in another connection, 
as exerting a centralizing influence. “It was 
found (in Ceylon)” say the Deputation, “ that 
the centralizing ‘ English Schools’ at each of 
the stations, supporied by the government 
grant of £200, could not be continued in the 
mission without exerting an influence ad- 
verse to the growth and prosperity of the 
= village schools, so urgently required 

y the progress made in the work. No parent 
would send ason to the vernacular school, 
no boy would go there, if he could reach by 
any means the English school; and the best 
of the teachers had like aversions and aspira- 
tions with the pupils. Both the native lan- 
guage and the vernacular school were in low 
repute. And asthe Christian village schools 
formed an important element in the village 
congregations and village churches, the Eng- 
lish schools would retard the development of 
the Christian village system,—the only possi- 
ble system for rooting gospel institutions ef- 
fectually in the native soil. An efficient ver- 
nacular education there could not be, for the 
masses, without relinquishing the English 
schools. This the mission did, and with our 
approval.” 
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of common schools had been, to gather 
congregations for the preacher. With 
what results will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract: 


“Much has been said of the import- 
ance of common schools in the first years 
of a mission, as a means of obtaining 
congregations. ‘Time was, as the history 
of our appropriations shows abundantly, 
when we admitted this plea; and we well 
know that there are intelligent and re- 
spected missionaries who would now 
have such schools. But the large expe- 
rience of the Board disapproves of the 
practice. We would by no means pro- 
nounce such schools useless; ‘but they 
are ina degree delusive, both to the 
missionary and his supporters. The size 
of the congregation, thus constituted, is 
no index of the real interest in the 
preaching ; and experience has painfully 
demonstrated, that this is not the best 
way of obtaining a permanent and valu- 


able congregation, nor converts and 
churches. The school is not a good nu- 
cleus.” 


Like statements are made in regard to 
the inefliciency of schools as a “ produc- 
tive instrument of conversion.” 


“ The common school with a heathen 
master, (and even with a Christian mas- 
ter,) has not been a productive instru- 
ment of conversion. Such a congrega- 
tion as the missionary needs, and as will 
prove an effective nucleus, is the result 
of a gradual process, and much preach- 
ing and painstaking by the missionary. 
One and another, and yet another, are 
added to the congregation, and these 
draw others, until there is a suflicient 
number of converted persons, through 
God's grace, to be formed into a church. 
The church is in fact the only effective 
nucleus; nor will its greatest attractive 
power be attained till it has its pastor 
and deacons.” 


This has been abundantly verified in 
the Ahmednuggur, Madura and Ceylon 
missions. 


“At the outset, schools for heathen 
children, taught by heathen masters, 
were a prominent feature in them all; 
though there was also much preaching. 
The number of pupils in the Mahratta 
missions rose at one time to two thousand ; 
in the Madura, to four thousand ; in the 
Ceylon, to six thousand ; and there were 
select schools and boarding schools. But 
a period of decline always comes to such 


schools. This does not necessarily indi- 
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cate a decline in the missions; it may 
result from progress. Other instrumen- 
talities come into use. The heathen 
schoolmaster is a questionable agent for 
inculcating gospel truth, and it comes to 
pass that the money can be better em- 
ployed than in his support. Our breth- 
ren in the Mahratta missions declared 
that they were unable to point to a sin- 
gle case of conversion among the ten 
thousand pupils, who had been thus in- 
structed in their missions. Our breth- 
ren in Ceylon could recollect only about 
thirty conversions among the thirty thou- 
sand children, who had been in their 
common schools. Looking at the whole 
working of the schools, we were led to 
say in our letter to the Mahratta mis- 
sions, ‘ Schools, regarded as converting 
instrumentalities, have almost wholly 
disappointed us ; regarded as preparato- 
ry means, they have not answered ex- | 
yectation; and as auziliaries, they have | 
= expensive. We added, ‘ Where 
there are competent Christian teachers, | 
and funds to spare for the purpose, it is 
well to have schools in heathen villages. | 
In general, however, and more as_mis- 
sions succeed, the funds to be appropri- | 
ated to such purposes will little more | 
than suflice for aiding the native Chris- | 
tians in educating their own children, | 
and for educating catechists and preach- 
ers.’ 


The above remarks had respect more | 
especially to common schools, but apply | 
with slight modifications to boarding | 
schools ; and particularly as concerns the | 
general evangelization of a people.— | 
Witness the educational system as de- | 


veloped in the Ceylon Mission. 
the 130,000 people under the charge of | 
this mission, the Board have expended | 
on education alone, from the beginning, | 


Among 


$250,000. The Deputation, addressing 


the Ceylon Mission, after its protracted 
meeting with them, hold the following | 
language : 


“ Your report on preaching shows that | 
yours has been, as you say, ‘truly a) 
reaching mission.’ The mission, as a| 
ly, has from the first been composed | 

of able and faithful preachers. Notwith- 
standing this, there _ hitherto been a 
failure to obtain reliable adult congrega- 
tions, where the same persons attend 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. We know of 
nothing more surprising in our expe- 
rience of missions, than the result as 
regards congregations in your five older 

10 


| field. 
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stations. Fora period of from thirty- 
four to nearly forty years, those stations 
have enjoyed the labors of some of the 
ablest and most faithful of missionaries ; 
and during all this time, there has been 
every facility which popular schools of 
varied form could give. Yet, in a pop- 
ulation of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand souls, separating from the congrega- 
tions the pupils in the mission schools 
and the persons deriving their support 
from mission employ, only one hundred 
and twenty-four adults remain, for the 
whole of these five older congregations, 
who are not members of the church.— 
Had so much piety, talent and labor 
been employed, for so long a time, sim- 
ply in direct preaching efforts to collect 
congregations, without the intervention of 
schools, we should have been ready to 
regard this mission as without doubt to 
be relinquished for some more productive 
field. As it is, however, we come to no 
such conclusion. We have supposed that 
it proves the insufficiency of schools as a 
means of securing stated congregations, 
rather than the impracticability of the 
It falls in with similar facts else- 
where to show, that though schools may 
secure an audience, for the time being, 
they are not the best way of securing a 
staled congregation. They would seem 
rather to stand in the way of it.” 


The results have not been more satis- 
factory in the character of the churches 
and congregations collected “ through 
the intervention of schools.” The Dep- 
utation state, in connection with the 
above,— 


“The whole number of church mem- 
bers is 376; and of these, including 31 
members of the two seminaries, 249 derive 
their support, in some form, from the 
mission. ‘This is not mentioned as a de- 
fect in the churches; for in one point of 
view, it is certainly well that so large a 
number of members are worthy of em- 
ployment, and can find it as preachers, 
catechists, schoolmasters, ete., or of be- 
ing educated in boarding schools. Still 
it is a misfortune that so large a propor- 
tion of the members stand in just that 
relation. Now this peculiar constitution 
of the mission churches in this Province 
should be viewed in connection with the 
no less peculiar constitution of the mis- 
sion congregations; and these again 
should be viewed in connection with the 
other parts of the working system. Thus 
the two boarding schools have been the 
chief feeders of the church. In other 
words, the converting influence of the 
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mission is and has been chiefly through 
its boarding schools. 

“ Churches thus formed and sustained 
cannot become self-supporting, active, 
united churches, nor give highly satis- 
factory evidence of piety. We find it 
hard to trust the motives of the mem- 
bers, and to confide in them, and of 
course to love and respect them as we 
should. They cannot be greatly multi- 
plied, and more change is, therefore, 
needful in our method of operating.” 


Allusion is apparently had in the above 
closing remarks, to “ the eleemosynary 
nature of the training” of the converts, 
which has “ somewhat hindered the de- 
velopment of Christian graces among 
them.” As intimated by the late Dr. 
Poor, in a letter addressed to the Depu- 
tation, there was a “ peculiar condition 
of the native churches, resulting from 
the long-continued predominance of 
their eleemosynary system.” He wrote : 


“Our churches, as now constituted, 
are in an artificial state,and appear more 
comely toa casual observer, than they 
really are.—For, (1.) they were, as a 
body, reared in our boarding establish- 
ments; which, as we have often remark- 
ed, are like unto hot-houses in the frigid 
zone. e? They are toa great extent 
sustained by the mission, being in mis- 
sion employment, earning their liveli- 
hood, indeed, but envied by the heathen. 
(3.) As they then are not a self-sustain- 
ing church, in the most desirable sense, 
they are, toa great extent, disabled from 
becoming a witnessing church, which is 
the grand desideratum in the land.— 
And (4.) the profession of Christianity, 
or certainly the possession of it, has, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, been 
attended with such worldly benefits, as 
to have begotten and strengthened a 
mercenary spirit in all around us. In 
view of these and other collateral cir- 
cumstances, the native church stands 
before us under an uncomely aspect, 
and awakens our deepest anxieties.” 


The modifications effected in the prac- 
tical working of the educational system 
we have, in part, indicated, in the pre- 
ceding extracts. The most important 
which remain to be noted, concern the 
two principal institutions in the Ceylon 
Mission, the Batticotta Seminary and the 
Oodooville Female Boarding School.— 
Of the former the Deputation report :— 
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“The Batticotta Seminary had been 
shorn of the great religious strength it 
possessed in former times, and, under 
the force of circumstances beyond direct 
control, was working mainly for the sec- 
ular advantage of the native youth ; and 
none were more earnest for changes in 
it than Mr. Hastings, its excellent Prin- 
cipal. Only eleven out of ninety-six 
pupils were members of the church; 
and many were looking forward mainly 
to government for employment, ‘and 
seemed determined,’ in the language of 
the mission, ‘to have nothing to do with 
Christianity.’ The introduction of pay- 
scholars was filling the institution more 
and more with the sons of rich men, or 
of men connected with the government, 
who were preparing for secular posts of 
honor or profit, and might be expected 
to prefer heathen wives with large dow- 
ries, to a connection with our pious 
Oodooville girls. The studies, moreover, 
though adopted with no such intent, fell 
in with the ambitious schemes of the 
young men for acquiring wealth and in- 
fluence. These studies were mainly Eng- 
lish, which had gained on the Tamil, 
until, as we learned from the Principal, 
the purely vernacular studies of the three 
classes were only twelve, while the Eng- 
lish were thirty-five; and there were 
fourteen others in which there was a 
mixture of English and Tamil. The 
evils of this system are stated by the 
mission in their report on the Seminary, 
which is appended to this report. The 
youth were all drawn from the villages, 
and their education was such as to unfit 
them for a return, except upona high 
salary from the mission. The mission 
says in its report, that ‘ they are so much 
elevated by their education above the 
mass, that they feel unable to live on the 
income they would receive in the ordi- 
nary occupations of the country, become 
discontented, and seek employment in 
other places.’ Few of the graduates 
have returned to their villages, without 
employment from the mission, or without 
heathen wives who have brought them 
rich dowries,—for it is a curious fact in 
this District, as already stated, that the 
land goes chietly with the females in the 
form of dowries. Ninety-two of the 
graduated church members of this Semi- 
nary, or a fourth part of the communi- 
cants, have been excommunicated by the 
mission, and chiefly for marrying heathen 
wives. ‘ By their education,’ says Mr. 
Spaulding, ‘they have raised their worth 
above their former value in the matri- 
monial market, and sell themselves for 
rank and dowry.’ The only question in 
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respect to this institution, was as to the 
extent of the changes. The Deputation 
suggested, that were the English lan- 
guage thrown out of the regular course 
of study, it might be expedient to have 
a select theological class of graduates 
who should be instructed in English; 
but the mission deemed it unwise then 
to make any such provision. The sus- 
pension of the Seminary for a time was 
resolved upon after we left the island, 
and was not suggested by either of us. 
One of the older brethren was the first 
person we heard recommend it. He 
said they were so well supplied with ed- 
ucated helpers, that they should not need 
the institution for two years to come, and 
that there was no one who could be 
spared to take charge of the Seminary. 
sufficiently conversant with the native 
language to make it such a religious in- 
stitution as it was originally. He was, 
therefore, for suspending the Seminary, 
and giving the Principal that opportu- 
nity he so much desired, apart from Eng- 
lish-speaking natives, to come into a free 
use of the Tamil language. The Princi- 
pal himself has since imformed us, that 
this arrangement had _ his cordial appro- 
bation. The institution, when revived, 
is to be mainly a theological school, with 
pious pupils, and to have the Tamil lan- 

uage for its medium of instruction.— 
But we presume the English language 
will be taught toa select class, at some 
stage in the course of study.” 


The report on the Oodooville Female 
Boarding School, which had retained its 
excellencies as a religious institution, 
was less unfavorable. 


“The excommunications have been 
only twelve, or one in fifteen. The firm- 
ness with which the femiles from this 
school have adhered to their Christian 
profession, is remarkable. We saw many 
of them as wives and mothers at their 
houses. They were intelligent-looking 
women, thoroughly Christianized, cordial 
in their manners, and evidently a bless- 
ing in theircommunity. The difficulties 
to be overcome in female education at 
the outset, were very great in Jatfna.— 
It was deemed necessary, for twenty- 
five years, to receive pupils on the basis 
of remaining till they were married ; and 
also, when married, to give each of them, 
a dowry of about twenty dollars. Those 
received after 1849 were to remain only 
six years, and were to receive no dowry 
from mission funds. The object of the 
school is to give toa select number of 
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to what they can obtain in the Christian 
village schools, with a view to their be- 
coming the wives of native pastors, cat- 
echists and other missionary agents.— 
The number of pupils when we were 
there, was seventy-three, which was 
much larger than any probable demand 
for educated Christian wives. Indeed, 
many of the pupils had been too long in 
the school. ‘ Some,’ says the report of 
the mission, ‘ have remained fifteen or 
sixteen years, and one over nineteen 
years.’ Of the two hundred and twenty- 
two who have been in the school, exclu- 
sive of the present pupils, sixty had re- 
sided there ten years and upwards. It 
was the opinion of the mission, that these 
older pupils should be gradually removed 
from the school, and that it was not wise 
to create a supply of females educated in 
this manner beyond the probable de- 
mand. Provision was made by the mis- 
sion for gradually reducing the number 
of pupils to thirty-five; and they are to 
be twelve years old when received, and 
are generally to give evidence of piety, 
and to come from the families of church 
members or nominal Christians. 

We have no doubt that these changes 
resulted from the general and decided 
convictions of the members of the mis- 
sion.” 


In reviewing the modifications effect- 
ed in the mission schools, the Deputation 
state summarily the reasons which led 
to them, as follows : 


“One of the main inquiries in the 
Madura Mission was, how to strengthen 
the large system of vernacular schools 
connected with the village congregations. 
It was to invigorate them, and through 
them the congregations, and thus to lead 
on to the gathering of village churches, 
that the boarding schools at four of the 
stations in that mission were to be pro- 
gressively relinquished, and that more 
variety was to be imparted to the stu- 
dies of the Seminary at Pasumalie. So 
in Ceylon * * * The Board has 
seen that the time had fully come for en- 
tering at once and earnestly into the 
only method of planting gospel institu- 
tions effectually in all parts of the Jaffna 
District. Going then, as the mission did, 
for the establishment of village churches, 
it perceived the need of having Chris- 
tian schools, to be under the especial 
care of those churches, and to look main- 
ly to them for support. Without such, 
the churches could not live and grow. 
* * * Nor will it be forgotten that, 


promising females an education superior 


among the reasons for discontinuing the 
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English station schools, was their evident 
incompatibility with the success of the 
vernacular village schools.” 


As stated in another connection, the 
Deputation had one great object in view, 
“that of promoting the preaching of the 
gospel with a view to the conversion of 
the existing generation of heathens, the 
gathering of the converts into churches, 
and the ordaining of native pastors over 
the churches ; more especially in the ru- 
ral districts of India.” 


“ Our efforts, as a Deputation, went 
mainly to encourage our brethren to 
carry the gospel into the villages, and in 
such a way that its institutions may rea- 
dily take root in them ; preaching it espe- 
cially to the poor Mahars and Pariahs, 
who are most ready to hear, and with 
the expectation of converting adults, as 
well as the youth ; and when the converts 
are sufficiently numerous, to gather them 
inte such churches as the missionaries 
themselves shall deem most accordant 
with the New Testament model for mis- 
sion churches ; to ordain native pastors 
as soon as possible, and to throw upon 
the native churches the chief responsi- 
bility for the education of their own chil- 
dren ;—the missionaries themselves, as 
long as pecuniary aid is required, stand- 
ing in the relation of counsellors and 

uides ; taking earnest heed, meanwhile, 
at their own labors among the sur- 
rounding heathen lose none of their ag- 
ssive character, and that the native 
Christians be trained to give their hear- 
ty co-operation. Indeed, we dwelt much 
on the importance of that noble deter- 
mination, which the Apostle Paul says 
he came toon his way from Athens to 
Corinth, ‘ not to know anything’ in their 
labors, ‘save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified preaching ‘not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect,’ 
‘ but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power ;’ that the ‘ faith’ of their con- 
verts ‘ should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God; with the 
deep, practical conviction, that ‘ neither 
is he that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase.’ 

“Such was our grand aim, all the 
while we were in India; and such, we 
believe, is the grand aim of our respect- 
ed brethren in the missions.” 


[May, 


BATTICOTTA SEMINARY. 


Appended to the Report of the Dep- 
utation are several Mission Reports, 
which, as drawn up by missionaries and 
adopted by the Missions, are to be re- 
garded as embodying their views and 
conclusions on the matters considered. 
The most important of these, and show- 
ing also most clearly the nature, grounds 
and manner of the changes effected or 
contemplated, is the report on the Bat- 
ticotta Seminary, which we publish en- 
tire. 


The Batticotta Seminary was estab- 
lished in the year 1823. Previous to 
that time, boarding schools for boys had 
been sustained at most of the mission 
stations, and the Seminary was composed 
of the most advanced and promising 
boys in those schools. 

The main design of the mission, in 

establishing this institution, was to raise 
up eflicient laborers, to aid in the work 
of evangelizing this people. Subsequent- 
ly it was enlarged, with the hope that it 
might furnish suitable men to aid in 
extending missionary operations on the 
neighboring continent. By a reference 
to some of the early reports, it appears 
that the mission had in view also the 
general elevation of the people and the 
raising of the standard of education in 
the country. There are also some ex- 
pressions which indicate that the fitting 
of men to act as eflicient officers of gov- 
ernment was among the minor consider- 
ations which influenced the mission to 
carry on and enlarge their operations in 
this department. 
For the carrying out of this design, 
it has been a prominent object from the 
first to give the pupils a thorough knowl- 
edge of the English language, and thus 
furnish them a key to western science 
and literature, and relieve them from the 
bondage of Hindoo superstitions founded 
on false science. 


I. The History of the Seminary di- 
vides itself into four periods. 

First Period. —The Rev. D. Poor 
was Principal of the Seminary from its 
commencement until 1836, a period of 
thirteen years. During that time the 
native practice of studying aloud in 
school was continued. The proportion 
of studies in the Tamil language, com- 
pared with the English, was greater than 
in late years, and the desire for mathe- 
matical and astronomical studies was 
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much more developed. Great efforts 
were made by the Principal to bring 
this knowledge to bear upon the false 
systems of the country. Being able to 
use the native language, his instructions, 
especially those of a religious nature, 
were given mostly in that language. 

In the latter part of this period, 
special efforts were made to bring to 
light the hidden mysteries of Hindoo 
sciences, and expose their fallacy. High 
hopes were entertained that the triumphs 
of European science, in showing the in- 
accuracies of the Hindoo system, had 
done much for the overthrow of error, 
and the establishment of the truth of 
Christianity. This led to a more vigor- 
ous prosecution of the plan which had 
been adopted, and the desire for educa- 
tion in the English language and west- 
ern sciences gradually increased. 

It should be remarked that during 
Mr. Poor's connection with the institu- 
tion, great prominence was given to re- 
ligious instruction in the vernacular, 
and the numbers hopefully converted 
and gathered into the church was great- 
er than duringany other period, of equal 
length, in the history of the mission. 
In this period the number of pupiis_ in- 
creased from 48 to about 150. From 
1833 Dr. Ward aided the Principal in 
the department of instruction. Mr. 
Eckard also rendered assistance for a 
short time. 


Second Period.—In 1836, Rev. H. R. 


Hoisington became Principal, and con- | 


tinued at his post until 1841, when he 
was obliged to return to America, on 
account of failure of health. During this 
period of five years, the institution re- 
ceived a new impulse, and the native 
practice of studying audibly gave place 
to a less objectionable method. Dr. 
Ward continued to aid in the department 
of instruction. ‘The Principal devoted 
much time to the study of the high works 
on Hindoo science, and labored zealously 
to fit the teachers ander his care to be 
eflivient in their several departments, 
without neglecting the religious and 
moral training of the pupils. While 


great efforts were made, on the part of 


the Principal, to give a prominence to 
the Bible and instructions drawn there- 
from, and to bring all their acquisitions 
in science to bear upon the same points, 
the desire for scientific knowledge, which 
was increasingly manifest in the previous 
period, was more and more clearly de- 
veloped. 

In 1840, the Rev. E. Cope was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hoisington in the care 
and instruction of the Seminary. Up 
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to that time, all the expenses of the 
students had been borne by the mission, 
even to furnishing them with cloths and 
paying for their washing. 

Third Period—Mr. Hoisington left 
the institution in charge of Dr. Ward 
and Mr. Cope. In 1842, Rev. R. Wy- 
man became associated with them, and 
remained two years. Mr. Hoisington 
returned at the close of 1844, and resum- 
ed his position as Principal of the Semi- 
nary. He continued in this position un- 
til 1849, when he was obliged to leave 
the country on account of failure of 
health. Mr. Cope was absent from ill 
health one and a half years, and resigned 
in 1847. 

Rev. S. G. Whittelsey was connected 
with the institution about one year, but 
was at his post only six months. 

While Mr. Hoisington was absent, the 
scientific department did not receive so 
marked attention from the instructors, 
yet the same general course was pur- 
sued. Those in charge were not able 
to communicate with the students to any 
great extent, except in the English lan- 
guage. 

In 1843, there were disclosures of im- 
moral practices among the students, in 
which one, at least, of the teachers was 
somewhat implicated. This resulted in 
the dismission of a large number of the 
students from the different classes, and 
all of a select class which had been form- 
ed with the design of giving its mem- 
bers a course of instruction in theology 
and such studies as would fit them for 
catechists and preachers. 

This, for a time, seriously affected the 
prospect of the institution, and greatly 
impaired the confidence of the mission 
in the moral and Christian character of 
those students who professed to be Chris- 
tians, and cast some shades of doubt 
even upon those who were not implicat- 
ed in the evil practices. The first effect 
of this gradually disappeared, and con- 
fidence was, in a measure, restored. 

On Mr. Hoisington’s return, in 1844, 
he brought with him some valuable ap- 
paratus for the scientific department, 
and commenced anew his efforts to raise 
the scientific character of the institution, 
while he was equally zealous to have the 
biblical department well manned, and 
that prominence given to thorough train- 
ing in the Bible which its importance 
demanded. The result of this was the 
modification of the previous plan, and 
the formation of three departments of 
instruction, viz: Scientific, Biblical, and 
English, and the appointment of Mr. 
Whittelsey in the biblical department, 
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who, it was hoped, from his knowledge 
of the vernacular, would be able to give 
greater prominence to biblical instruc- 
tion, and create an enthusiasm in that 
direction which would check the tenden- 
cies in favor of English and science.— 
These fond hopes were disappointed in 
the early removal of Mr. Whittelsey by 
death. Others who were connected with 
the institution, during that period, did 
what they could to bring the truth to 
bear upon the minds and hearts of the 
students; and by the blessing of God 
their labors were notin vain. There 
were several seasons of religious interest 
in the institution during the three pe- 
riods above mentioned, and a_ goodly 
number were gathered into the church. 

At the close of the first period, the 
number of pupils had increased to about 
150. From that time onward to 1845, 
the number of pupils varied from 150 to 
160. At the close of the third period, it 
was reduced toabout 100. At the com- 
mencement of the fourth period, Rev. EF. 
P. Hastings, who had been previously 
associated with Mr. Hoisington two years 
in the care and instruction of the Semi- 
nary, was appointed Principal, and Rev. 
C. T. Mills was associated with him. In 
February, 1850, Mr. Hastings resigned, 
and Mr. Mills was appointed Principal, 
who continued in office until he left the 
mission in 1853. 

Mr. Hastings, the present Principal, 
was re-appointed on his return from 
America. During the past five years, 


there has been only one missionary con- | 
nected with the Seminary, with the ex- | 


ception of eight months; and his labors, 
so far as he has been able to give in- 
struction, have been devoted to the bib- 
lieal department, mainly in the English 
language ; and special efforts have been 
made to raise the standard of scholar- 


ship. 

i the early part of the third period, 
the practice of furnishing cloths to the 
pupils was discontinued. Soon after, 


the parents of the boys were required to | 


give bonds for the payment of board. 

A few years later, those who were able 
were required to pay for board, one 
term in advance, at the rate of four shil- 
ings and six pence per month. Some 
were received at half that price, and 
one-fourth of the whole number receiv- 
ed were admitted on charity. Even on 
these conditions, the applicants have 
been double the number which could be 
admitted. This practice has continued 
to the present time; and within a few 
years an initiation fee of ten shillings has 

en required to meet the expense of 


books. The amount received for board 
and initiation fees in 1854 was £150. 

The result of this practice has been to 
introduce a clidss of students from the 
wealthy families, whose main object is 
to get an education to fit themselves for 
government service; many of whom are 
not only of no benefit to us in a mission- 
ary point of view, but are often a hin- 
drance to the work. From this and 
other causes, the number of pious stu- 
dents in the Seminary is comparatively 
much smaller than in former times.— 
There is, however, a redeeming feature 
to this pay system, viz: there is more 
room for the development of an inde- 
pendent character, and fewer tempta- 
tions to a servile spirit. If one of that 
class is really brought to bow to the con- 
victions of truth, he is usually a more 
decided and consistent Christian, 

The institution has been in operation 
| thirty-one years, and has cost the Board 

about £20,000, including the salaries of 
the missionaries who have been con- 
nected with it. Besides this, about 
| £1,100 were collected in Ceylon and 
| India, for buildings and apparatus. We 
might add also some donations of appa- 
ratus from America, not reckoned in the 
above account. 

II. Present State——The present state 
of the institution, if we look at itin view 
of some of the objects for which it was 
founded, is very encouraging. There is 
a corps of able and well qualified native 
| teachers, fitted to give instruction in all 
important branches; and the attainments 
of those under their charge are such as 
in many cases to do honor both to the 
teachers and pupils. It has attained a 
commanding influence in the community 
literary and scientific institution, 

and isa stepping-stone by which many 
have been able, at a cheap rate, to rise 
to posts of influence and emolument.— 
|The mission, through the influence of 
the Seminary, has had the control of 
‘education in the province for many 
/years. Some have regarded this as a 
reason why the institution should be 
' sustained, lest the power of educating 
‘this people should fall into the hands of 
‘the heathen, or others opposed to the 
pure principles of the gospel. 

Were our object to educate the com- 
munity, we should regard our position 
in this respect as very encouraging.— 
Viewed as a missionary Seminary, its 
present state is not so encouraging. The 
whole number of students is 96 ; of these, 
11 only are members of the Christian 
church. Many of the older ‘pupils are 
of that class who are looking mainly to 
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government for employment, and seem 
determined to have nothing to do with 
Christianity. There is, however a re- 
deeming feature in the fact that many in 
the lower classes are children of church 
members, who will, we trust, be found 
on the right side, if not exposed to too 
great temptations by being thrown in 
contact with evil influences. In the last 
class of 30, admitted in 1854, 15 were 
from Christian families. In the class 
which graduated in September, 1854, 


there were six church members; and of 


the 96, above named, 30 were admitted 
in October, 1854. 
Ill. The Results.—The whole 
number who have sustained mem- 
bership is - 
The whole number of students now 
living, who have been educated, is 
Of these, there are in mission ser- 
vice - - 
Of whom there are employed by the 
American Ceylon mission - 
The number in service of govern- 
ment in Ceylon and India - 
The number in different kinds of 
business, in Ceylon and on the 
Continent - - - - 
Those whose employment is un- 
known, or who are not known to 
be employed in any useful busi- 
ness - - - - - 
The whole number of church mem- 
Number excommunicated = - 
Whole number who have died, [8 
of whom after excommunication, ] 
Present number connected with 
Protestant churches - - 
The number now connected with 
the American mission churches 


670 
454 
112 

81 


158 


196 


185 


The institution has raised up a class of 


native assistants who have greatly aided 
the mission in carrying on their work ; 
and who will, we trust, be of still greater 
service as preachers and pastors in dif: 
ferent parts of the field. Many of them 
are the fruits of the revivals to which 
allusion has been made, and are, indeed, 
the most promising fruit of the institu- 
tion. 

There are also some among those who 
are not connected with us, but are en- 
gaged in government and other service, 
who, we hope, are Christians, and honor 
their profession by a humble and con- 
sistent life. 

Aside from the above results, the Sem- 
inary has exerted an influence in the 
land which cannot be mistaken, in wak- 
ing up the native mind, in diffusing use- 
ful knowledge, and creating a power, 
which, if directed into the right channel, 
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will do much for the elevation of this 
people. There isa class in the commu- 
nity who have, in a measure, been freed 
from the bondage of superstition, whose 
views have been liberalized by science, 
and who may do much for the improve- 
ment of theircountrymen. Though the 
Seminary has failed, in some respects, to 
accomplish all its friends hoped for, it 
has done a great work in its ie, which 
will yet, by the blessing of God, turn to 
good account in the establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ in Ceylon. 


IV. Tendencies of the System—The 
preceding history has, to some extent, 
presented the tendencies of the system 
which has been pursued. 

(1.) It has tended to give a promi- 
nence to instruction in the English lan- 
guage and the sciences, which has led 
many of the students to neglect their 
own language. Though great efforts 
have been made, on the part of the mis- 
sionaries in charge, to give special prom- 
inence to biblical instructions in the 
vernacular, and bring in science to illus- 
trate and impress the truth, the current 
in favor of English and the sciences 
has steadily advanced with little inter- 
ruption. 

(2.) It hasalso tended to draw the most 
promising pupils from the village English 
schools, and unfit them in some respects 
to return and obtain a livelihood among 
their own people. By their education 
they are so much elevated above the 
mass, that they feel unable to live on the 
income they would receive in the ordi- 
nary occupations of the country, become 
discontented, and seek employment in 
other places. Many facts might be ad- 
duced to show that efforts to evangelize 
a people through a foreign tongue have 
not proved successful. 

(3.) Aclass of men has been raised 
up, who, though well educated, and, in 
some respects well qualified for service 
among the people, are not in the best 
manner fitted by their course of training 
for that kind of humble and persevering 
labor, which is most needed in making 
known the gospel, and giving it a footing 
permanently, in the villages, on a_ self- 
sustaining basis. 

(4.) There is also a tendency to give 
prominence to other objects than the 
one which the missionary should always 
keep in view, viz: the preaching of 
Christ, and him crucified, to the people 
in their own language. 

(5.) Those missionaries connected 
with the institution have been hindered 
in the acquisition of the colloquial lan- 
guage of the country. They have not 
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been compelled by circumstances to | and that they be Christians, or from 


speak in Tamil,and the temptation to | Christian families. 


use their own mother tongue has too 
often prevailed. The same may be true, 
to some extent, of other missionaries, 
who have catechists under their care 
that can speak the English language. 

V. Change proposed—Such having 
been the tendencies of the system, as 
appears from the preceding history, we 
are nye fora change. It should 
not be a partial one. That would not 
cure the evil. 

Our object in sustaining a Seminary 
is not to educate the community at large. 
That we do not regard as the appropri- 
ate work of missionaries. Nor is it our 
object to give superior education to all 
the children of native Christians. They 
must be instructed in their own village 
schools; and most of them must there 
complete their education. 

But our object is to prepare a class of 
young men to be Christian teachers, cat- 
echists and pastors, in every village in 
the land, to which they can gain access 
—such men as can live on humble 
means, and will be earnest in their ef- 
forts to save souls. This being our ob- 
ject, we think the study of English may 

a hindrance, rather than a benefit, 
and are prepared to recommend, 

(1.) That no instruction in the Eng- 
lish language be given in the regular 
course. 

(2.) That the number of students be 
reduced, as we aim to educate only for 
mission service in our own field. At the 
close of the present Seminary year, we 
propose that a number not exceeding 
twenty-five be selected from the present 
students, taking only those who, from 
their connections, attainments and char- 
acter, give most promise of usefulness in 
the missionary work. The pecuniary 
demands of those who have paid in ad- 
vance for books, should be adjusted to 
their satisfaction when requested to 
leave. 

As the institution is to be solely for 
mission purposes, and the students em- 
inently select, it is thought to be unad- 

visable to require pay for board, or 

books, in order that we may keep it 
completely under our control, and avoid 
the temptation to admit those who can 
pay when they are not such as we wish 
to educate. 

(3.) That the course of instruction be 
only four years. A class to be received 
annually. It is further recommended, 
that a course of preparation in the vil- 
lage schools be required, and that none 


Only those who bid 
fair to be useful in mission service should 
enjoy the privileges of the institution. 
A committee should make the selec- 
tions, avoiding as much as possible appli- 
cations from the people, and should re- 
ay the same to the mission for appro- 
val. 

(4.) That one missionary be devoted 
to the Seminary, aided by two native 
teachers. 

(5.) The course of study, being whol- 
ly in the vernacular, should be emi- 
nently biblical, such as will, by the 
blessing of God, prepare the pupils to 
wield the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God. Sacred history, ge- 
ography and science should be brought 
to aid in this work, and all should centre 
in the Bible, and be made to explain its 
truths. 


BENGALI LITERATURE. 


Very great progress, in many respects, 
has been made in Bengal during the 
present century. But in none has that 
progress been more evident and steady 
than in the matter of Bengali Litera- 
ture. The first sheet of the Bengali 
New Testament was struck off April 
14, 1800. Just at this time Lord 
Wellesley established the college at 
Fort William, and then it was deter- 
mined that the future judges, magistrates, 
and collectors of Bengal, should be in- 
structed in the tongue of the people. 
But there was nota single prose work 
inthe language; and Dr. Carey, who 
had been appointed professor to the 
college, was requested to prepare a 
series of prose Bengalee works for the 
instruction of the students. 

The first work which was ever printed 
in Bengal was not of a religious or legal 
character, but the lite of the last Benga- 
lee king of Saugur, before that island 
became the domain of tigers. 
written by a native, 


It was 
Rambosoo, who 


had consorted with the first missionaries 
for several years, but never had the 
courage to abandon Hindooism, which he 
heartily despised. ‘This work was pub- 


be admitted under the age of fourteen ; 


lished in 1801. 
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Little more than half a century as 
passed away since then, and what do 
we see? “We have now before us a 
descriptive catalogue of Bengalee works 
containing a classified list of fourteen 
hundred books and pamphlets, by the 
Rev. James Long.” Of this catalogue 
we have a selection of nearly five hun- 
dred works in mathematics, natural 
philosophy, grammar, hi-tory, biography, 
medicine, metaphysics, together with a 
great variety of elementary works suited 
for students whose knowledge is limited. 
Many of the works enumerated in the 
catalogue are “ wretched trash, intended 
to gratify the depraved taste of the 
country, and to stimulate the libidinous 
passions of a warm climate. But even 
this fact may be turned to account, if it 
enforces on us the necessity of endeay- 
oring to correct and elevate the national 
taste, by means of education and the 
press. But many of the works are of a 
higher character, and serve to demon- 
strate the capabilities of the language, 
which, as a cloak for indolence and in- 
action, it has been the custom, for more 


than a quarter of a century, to depre- 


ciate.” This language, which the advo- 
eates of English have represented as 
without form, rude, and barbarous, the 
natives themselves have improved, and 
have enriched it with works in almost 
every department of literature and _sci- 
ence, not even excepting phrenology. 
It is a very singular and striking fact 
that the cultivation of the Bengalee 
language has increased with this strange 
rapidity, and within the present century, 
a period during which education has 
been confined to the English, and the 
efforts of the have been 
mainly directed to aid its diffusion 
among the native community. These 
efforts, however, have by no means 
weakened the hold of the vernacular on 


government 


the people. They rather seem to have 
had a contrary effect. “For one man 
who receives any mental impression 
through the medium of English works, 
there are a dozen whose thoughts and 
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publications which have issued from the 
vernacular press. Whilst our attention 
has been devoted to the progress of im- 
provement through the medium of 
English, the natives have been em- 
ployed in creating an indigenous litera- 
ture, and transferring many of the 
thoughts and ideas obtained from Eng- 
lish works into their own native tongue.” 
It will be easily understood that the 
works enumerated in Mr. Long’s cata- 
logue will not bear a comparison with 
the great classics in literature, science, 
and morals of the English language ; but 
the fact still remains, and cannot be dis- 
puted or concealed, that the Bengalee 
language does influence the masses of 
the people, and is increasingly and suc- 
cessfully used for that purpose. 

It has often been asserted, and by 
many it is believed, that English will 
supersede the vernacular. But these 
facts clearly prove the contrary; for the 
more the former is encouraged, the more 
the latter flourishes. There are now 
thirty-five native presses in Calcutta 
alone. During the past year there were 
printed in that city, in the native lan- 
guage, nearly one hundred thousand vol- 
umes, for which there was a ready sale. 

Moreover, these facts must have an 
important influence on missionary opera- 
tions, particularly in regard to schools. 
They are known to the brethren in 
India, and we earnestly hope that as 
they are sitting in conference at the 
time we are writing, to consider this 
among other questions, they will be 
guided to right resolves. If they see 
that the time has arrived when English 
shall be taught in the schools as an ac- 
complishment rather than used as a 
medium of instruction, and that greater 
attention shall be paid than in years 
past, though it has been far from small, 
to the wider and more constant use of 
the native languages in all public minis- 
trations and in the schools, they will 
not only be sustained by the sympathy 
of their friends at home, but fully justi- 
fied by the facts which have thus been 


feelings are influenced and wielded by 


brought to light. To us it is quite plain 
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that, both in books and in oral teaching, | vernacular languages of our vast Indian 
the natives are to be reached by the | empire—Baptist Miss. (Eng.) Herald. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the meeting-house of the Oliver Street 
Baptist Church, New York City, on Tuesday, May 13, 1856, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 


8. Currina, Rec. Sec’y. 


Rochester, N. Y., March 12, 1856. 


The American Baptist Missionary Union will hold its ensuing annual meeting 
in the meeting house of the Oliver Street Baptist Church, New York City, on 
Thursday, May 15, 1856, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The annual sermon will be 

reached by the Rev. Robert W. Cushman, D. D., of Boston, or by Rev. 

athaniel Colver, of Detroit, Michigan. 


WiciraMm H. Rec. Sec. 
Portland, Me., March 12, 1856. 


Sere 


LETTERS, &c. FROM MISSIONARIES. China. 

J.W. Jonnson, Dec. 13, Jan. 11 (2).— E. C. 
Lorp, Noy. 19, Dec. 19.—D. J. Maccowan, 
Dec. 24. 


Burmah. 


MAULMAIN.— Bur. Mission, Jan. 16 —C. 
BENNETT, Nov. 20, Dec. 3, 18, Jan. 2, 1856. — 
J.M. HASWELL, Jan. 14.—Pus. Com., Jan. 15. 


KAREN Miss., Dec. 4,19.—J. Wank, Dec. 


France. 


10.— C. Hisparp, Dec. 19, Jan. 7. — D. Wurr- 
AKER, Jan. 4, with j. of Dec, 26. 


Tavoy.—E. B. Cross, Dec. 31. 


RanGoon. — Mission, Oct. 1.—L. INGALLS, 
Dec. 2 (2), 31, Jan. 2.—J. Dawson, Nov. 3, 6, 
Dec. 21.— D. L. Brayton, Oct. 18. 


HeNTHADA. — B. Taomas, Dec. 1.—A. R. 
R. CRaw ey, Jan. 10, 14. 


Prome.—E. Krxcarp, Nov. —T. Srwons, 
Nov. 22, 25. 
SHWAYGYEEN. —G. P. Warrovs, Dec. 24. 


Bassern.— H. L. Van Meter, Dec. ?—J. L. 
DovGtass, Nov. 23. 


ARRACAN. — A. B. SATTERLEE, Dec. 16. 


Assam. 


M. Bronson, Dee. 7, 24, Jan. 7, 14.—I. J. 
Stropparp, Dec. 10, Jan. 21.—Mrs. M. 8. 
DAvuBLeE, Jan. 8, Feb. 6.—A. H. Danrortn, 
Dec, 24. Jan. 10 (2). —W. Warp, Nov. 15, 21, 
Dec. 25, 28. 


Teloogoos. 
L. Jewett, Dec. 24, Jan. 24. 
Siam. 


W. Asumore, Oct. 20.—J. H. CHanpier, 
Oct. 1.—8. J. Smrru, Sept. 21, Oct. 26, Nov. 5, 
Dec. 1.— R. TeLrorp, Noy. 26, Dec. 11. 


E. WILLARD, Feb. 25 (2) 


Cherokees. 


E. Joyrrs, Feb. 23, 25, March 28.—J. B. 
Jones, Feb. 18.— W. P. Urnam, Feb. 12, 1, 
22, 26, 28. 


Shawanoes, 
J.G. Prat, April 12. 


DONATIONS. 
RECEIVED IN MARcH, 1856. 


Maine. 


East Corinth, Samuel Boothby 5; 
Freeport, Rey. Robert Mitchell 
1; Turner, ch. 22; Topsham, ch. 
26; Searsmont, George M. and 
Mrs. Robinson 6; Mrs. Mary Saf- 
ford 1; Leeds, Ist ch 7; Belfast, 
ch. 24.24: Wells Depot, Rev. 
John M. Wedgewood, of wh. 10 
is 10 per ct.on L. M. for def., 
20; Camden, a friend of missions 
8; Bangor, Ist ch., R. Clark tr., 
75; Skowhegan, Rev. C. Miller 
10; Portland, Free st. ch, 487; 
Ist ch. and soc. 606; Cape Eliza- 
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beth, Mrs. Lemuel Cobb 6; Ca- 
lais, Ist ch. 75; Baring, ch. 47; 
to cons. Mrs. Mary Relley L. 
M.; Yarmouth, ch. and soc., of 
wh. 21.88 is fr. the Ladies’ Bur. 
Miss. Soc., 50; Liberty, ch. 11; 
Rockland, Ist ch., to cons. Hen- 
ry B. Ingraham L. M., 165; He- 
bron, ch., to cons. Dea. Alden 
Bumpus L. M., 100; Corinna, 
Alvin and Martha Young 6; 
Saco River Asso., J. LH. Gowen, 
tr., Saco, ch., to cons. 8. C. Lib- 
by M. D., L. M., 
Bowdoinham Asso.,W. R. Pres- 
cott, tr., E. Winthrop, ch. 50; 
Wayne, 25; Hallowell, ch., of 
wh. 25 is fr. Sab. Sch., to sup. a 
child in Assam Orphan School, 
81.54; Litehtield, Dea. John 
Dennis 5; 11.54 
Penobscot Asso., J.C. White tr., 
Bangor, 2nd ch. 88.75; Corinth, 
ch. 7.25; Dixmont, Dexter lowe 
2; Rev. David Steward 2; 


New Hampshire. 
State Convention, A.J. Prescott 
72.57 
Exeter, “a friend of missions” 10; 
ch., of wh. 72 cts. is fr. Miss L. 
Merrill and 5 cts. fr. Edw. F. 
Merriam, Sab. Seh. scholars, 15; 
Woodstock, Rev. Oliver Barron, 
for def., 650; Benj. Fox, for 
def., 1; Jacob Sellingham, for 
def., 1; Thornton, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wm. Giddings, for def, 1.50; 
Bow, ch., Dea. T. Hammond 35; 
Nashua, ch., to cons. Lawrence 
Barnes, L. M., 100; Mason Vil- 
lage,Mrs, Abr. Robbins 2; Clare- 
mont, Ist ch. and see. 2); South 
Hampton, ch. 27; Rindge, Mrs. 
A. P. Abbott, per Rey. J. Al- 
drich, agent, 2; 


Vermont. 


Poultney, ch. 80; Plainfield, Miss 
Lucy 8S. Perkins 8; Mrs. Jacob 
Verkins 2; Derby, Lewis Patch 
5; Fairhaven, * A. 1; Windsor, 
ch., John G. Cross, 10 per et. on 
L. M., for def., 10; West Hali- 
fax, ch. 3; St. Johnsbury Cen- 
tre, Joseph Ide 5; Brandon, ch. 
10; Grafton, ch. 15; 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, Rowe st. ch., S Chase, 
Chairman coll. com., bal. of wh. 
87.72 is fr. mon. con. and 1) for 
a L. M.. for det., 897.72; a friend 
1000; Harvard st. ch., of which 
95.22 is an. coil. and 81.78 mon. 
con. 177; Baldwin PI. ch. 161; 
Ist ch., C. Chamberlain tr., 
800; Tremont st. ch. 120; Union 
ch., Geo. W. Chipman tr.. mon. 
coll. 37.01; Charles st. ch. 124 06; 
18th ch., Canton st., mon. con. 

2.54; Bowdoin Sq. ch., Board 
of Beney. Operations, A. Learn- 
ed Jr. tr., 600; * A friend, for 
Ger. chapels,” 50; Mrs. Jas Fer 
nald 10; Salem, 1st ch.,Mrs. Dea. 
Joshua Upham, to cons. herself 
L. M., 100; Central ch. 88; Sau- 
gus, J. D. Lawrence 2; Dorches- 
ter, Ist ch. 60; North ch., Jacob 
Davis tr., 53.67; Mrs. Esther Co- 
burn 5; Amherst, ch., for def., 
15; Somerville, Ist ch., G. W. 
Robinson tr., to cons. Robert 
Foster L. M., 100; Brookline, 


100.00 
1962 


229.00 


ch., Dea. David Sanderson, tr., 
of wh. 50.14 is from mon. con., 
100 fr. Francis Edmond, to cons. 
his son, Francis B. Edmond L. 
M., 75.75 fr. “the ladies,” 40 fr. 
Sab. Sch. penny colls. for In- 
dian missions, 480.14; Newton, 
Theo. Inst... J. A. Clarke 2; Ist 
ch., of which 23.65 is from Sab. 
Sch., 355.80; Newtonville, ch. 
20; Sterling, Rev. John H. 
Learned 8; Charlestown, Ist ch., 
Sub. Sch., W.S8. Edmands tr., 
for Assam Orph. Sceh., 26; Jud- 
son miss. soc., Mrs. Abby H. 
Edmands tr., tosup. Emily Wal- 
do in’ Assam Orph. Seh., 25; 
Webster, Dea. Solomon Robin- 
son, tow. sup. of Pwaipau, a na- 
tive preacher in Toungoo mis- 
sion, 30; Taunton Green, ch., of 
wh. 100 is fr. Albert Field, to 
cous. his daughter, Mrs. Abby 
C. Vike L. M., 200; Malden, Ist 
ch., Converse tr., of wh. 
60 is tr. ladies’ miss. cirele, per 
Miss M.'T. Newhall, to sup. a 
native asst. under the care of 
Kev. L. Ingalls, and to cons. L. 
Stetson Bates L. M., 140 92; Lin- 
coln, Lewis E. Smith 5; South 
Scituate, Rev. Daniel B. Ford 


5; Chicopee, Ist ch., to cons. 
Mrs. B. W. Steele L. M., 105; 


North Brooktield, H. H. Sparks 
8; Reading, Salem st. ch., Eben 
Eaton tr., 20.50; South Reading, 
ch.,to cons. Dea, Manning W: 
Sullivan L. M., 100; Northboro,’ 
“a friend” 5; Middleboro’, Cen- 
tral ch., J. W. VP. Jencks tr. 
to cons. Mrs. SL. Bigelow and 
Rev. J. M. Mace, L. M., 200; 
Southboro’, ch., an. coll., 16; 
Lanesboro’, Rey. J. V. Ambler 
afriend’ 1; Jamaica Plain, 
John Newton Croft, a mem. of 
Sab. Sch., his dying gitt, by his 
teacher Charles Manning, 10.86; 
Framingham, Ist ch. and soe, 
70; South Framingham, ch. and 
soc. Dea. A. Edwards tr., 27; 
Barre, ch. 7; Ipswich, J. A. 
Shores 5; Cambridge, Ist ch. of 
wh. 59.08 is fr. mon. con. 01.13; 
East Cambridge.ch., a friend,” 
for 3; New Bedford, Lydia 
B. Green, to sup. L. B. Green in 
Karen nor. sch.,25; Ist ch., L. 
G. Hewins tr., of wh. 30 is from 
mon. con. and 100 from Susan 
Tripp, to cons. herself L. M., 130; 
Fall River, lst ch., Cook Borden 
tr.,of which 80is fr Sab. Sch. 
Meeshwa ce soc. 500 ; Canton, 
ch. 17; West Dedham, ch. 35.25; 
Feltonville, ch. 18; Methuen, 
ch. and soc., Lewis Gage tr., to 
cons. George W. Gage L. M., 
100; Woburn, ch., Benj. Millet 
tr., to cons. Thomas V. Sullivan 
and Mrs. Kuth Abbott L. M., 
and of wh. 21 is tor def., 221; 
Hingham, ch. 37; Newburyport, 
Ist church, of which 30 is from 
John Currier, Mrs. C. Currier, 
and Stephen Caldwell, being 10 
ver ct. on each L. M., for def., 
30; Weston, ch. and soc. 38; 
Lowell, “a friend” 3; Ist ch., to 
cons. Rev. Alden Sherwin and 
Rev. J. E. Wiggin L. M., 300; 
Worthen st. ch., 8S. P. Sargent 
tr..to cons. Mrs. Thos. D. Wor- 
rall L. M., 186; Lancaster, Geo. 
Cummings, to cons. Mrs. Har- 
riett J Allen L. M., 100; Fiteh- 
burg, ch., of which 10 is fr. “a 
Congregationalist friend,’’ 210; 
Shelburne Falls,ch. and soc., T. 


B. Bardwell tr., Wm. Long 8; 
A. Williot 2; Dea. E. Gidding 
1; Miss D. Homer 75 cts; “ a lit- 
tle girl” 25 cts; Hull, “a friend,” 
for the Maulmain Bur. miss. 1; 
Agawam, ch. 39.45; Jesse Todd, 
10 per cent.on L. M., for def., 
10; Rev. Addison Parker 5; Mrs. 
E. B. Parker5; Miss 8. F. Par- 
ker 2; Seekonk, ch., of wh. 24 is 
fr. Sab. Sch., 48; Roxbury, Dud- 
ley st. ch., of wh. 150 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., J. G. Shedd tr., 100 to sup. 
Ko A Bak at Hongkong and 50 
for Mrs. A Bak’s sch., 762; Tre- 
mont ch., R. W. Ames tr., 58.25; 
Abington, Rev. F. Augustus 
Willard 5; Lawrence, Rey. A. 
W Sawyer, 10 per ct. on L. M., 
for def., 10; Holyoke, 2ud ch., 
Warren Chapin tr., 50; Chelsea, 
ch. and soc., S. Bryant tr., of 
wh. 68.29 is bal. of 
def., 200; 

Worcester Asso., North Uxbridge, 
ch., of whch 6 is fr. mon con. 
and 10 is 10 per ct. on Rev. J. 
W. Russell's L. M., for def., 21; 
Grafton, Ist ch. 40; 

West Boylston, ch. and cong., wh. 

- with prev. and other donas. is 
to cons. Dea. Joseph White, 
Windsor N. White, and Eph. 
Lovell M. D., L. M., 71.75; Wor- 
cester, Pleasant st. ch., mon. 
con. with other donas. to cons. 
Horatio G. Sanford L. M., 34; 
Ist ch., mon. con., 2.58; Hon. 
Isaac Davis, to cons. Joseph E. 
Davis L. M., 100; 8d ch., of wh. 
81 by the ladies 70.87; C. Thur- 
ber 50; North Oxford, ch. 35; 
Holden, ch. 18; Fall River. 2nd 
ch., Sab. Sch., Infant dep. 10; 
Pittsfield, two * friends” 50 cts. ; 
per Rev. J. Aldrich, agent, 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, Ist ch., mon. 
con. for March 10.87; an. sub. 


A. Harkness 
and others, 19.25; Jona. Vike, 
for def.,and to cons. Mrs. Cyn- 
thia H. Pike L. M , 100—488.12; 
New ch., mon. con. for Dec, — 
Mar., 37.87; 8th ch., of wh. 25 is 
from Sab. Sch., to sup. J. F. 
Jolls in Assam Orph. Sch., 49; 
Pine st. ch., ladies’ for. miss. 
soc., Mrs. I. B. Hartwell tr., to 
cons. Mrs. John G. Child L. M., 
100; 4th ch., of which 65 is from 
fem. for. miss. soc., and 30.75 fr. 
Sab. Sch., to cons. William D. 
Avery and Miss Harriet Peck 
L. M., 207.09; Wickford, Ist ch., 
mon. con. 36; Sab Sch., to sup. 
a Karen preacher, 25; Newport, 
2nd ch., to cons. Benj. Marsh L. 
M., 105; Central ch... Wm. H. 
Barker tr., of which 25 is trom 
young men’s miss. soc., to cons. 
Samuel G. Carr L. M., 100; Ex- 
eter, ch. 16. 

A friend, per Rey. O. 
agent, 

Newport, ch. of wh. 50 is fr. Sab. 
Sch., and 10 from Rey. 8. Ad- 
lam, 10 perct. on L. M., for def., 
185; Providence, Brown Univ., 
“a student” 5; Warren, ch., 
Nath. Drown, tr., of which 16 is 
from Sab. Seh., 116; 


1 
Dodge, 


pledge for 
9532.89 


392.71 


61.00 


64.08 


9926.09 


1471.08 


Connecticut. 


State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Middletown, ch. 92; Essex, 
ch., of which 100 is for German 
missions, 91 for Ger. chapels, 
50 for def., to cons. Obadiah 
Spencerand Jerusha Haydon L. 
» 396.50; Norwalk, ch. 45; 
friends of missions 2; East Hart 
ford, Rev. David Wright 5; F 


A. Spaulding 2.50; Statford, ch. 
12: 


Meriden, ch., per Rev. J. Aldrich, 


agent, 

Wallingford, ch., 88; Haddam, 
ch. 11; Mansfield, ch. 40; Mystic 
River, M. L. Randall 10; 8d ch., 
an. con, 22; New Haven, Miss BE. 
Stow 3; Sutlield, ch. 383; Bris- 
tol, ch., of which 20 is 10 per et. 
on Rev. J. T. Smith and B. F. 
Hawley’s L. M., for def., to cons. 
Julius R. Mitchell L. M., 100; 
New London, Ist ch., to cons. 
James Newcomb L. M., 168.25; 


New York. 


N. Y. city, Oliver st. ch., William 
H. Chapman tr.. of which 206.94 
is fr. Fem. For. Miss. Soc., and 
994.15 pastor's coll., 1206.09; 
Tabernacle ch., per Wm. Col- 
gate & Co., 1143.43; Rev. H. T. 
Love 5; Albany, William G. 
Boardman, for German chapels, 
50; Westport, ch., W. J. Cutting 
tr., for def., 20; Guilford, 2nd 
ch., mon. con, 6.55; Fayette, ch. 
45 cts., Trenton, 12; Cates- 
kill, ch., for def., 40; Troy, Hi- 
ram Miller, 10 per et. on L. M., 
for def., 10; Utica, Broad st. ch., 
of wh. 51.16 1s fr. mon. con., 26 
from * A. M. and 23 84 fr. 
Sab. Sch,, tocons. Mrs. Harlow 
Hawley L. M., Welch ch. 
25; Ticonderoga, ch. 5; Mrs. EB. 
A. Dugalls, 2; Tonawanda, Mrs. 
J.Vincent 4; Balston Spa, ch. 41; 
S. BR. Garrett 5.50; 8. W. Gar- 
rett 150; Lockport, 2d ch,, of 
wh. 25 is from Sab. Sch., to cons. 
Rev. Bb. D. Marshall L. M., 100; 
Evans, ch., Lewis Goodrich 2; 
Col. Jdumes Ayer, to cons. Dea. 
Harvey Barrell L. M., Wu; Rom- 
ulus, ch.,mon con. 1.12, Spring 
Mills, J. 1. Chase 3; Elizabeth- 
town, ch. 7; Braman’s Corner, 
per Miss C. A. Quick, of wh. 6 
is from herself, 1 tr. Mrs. Slaw- 

, 1 fr. Mrs. Earle, 1 fr. Miss 

Jones, 1] fr. Miss Martha 

1 fr. Mra. Quick, 5.4 
contribution 16.51; Farmerville, 
ch. 50; Steuben, ch 4; Salem, ch. 
14; Albion, ch.. with prev. do- 
nas. to cons. William P. Mor- 
gan L. M., 40; Yates, ch., with 
prev. donas. to cons. Chancellor 
knsign L. M., 27: Norwich, ch. 
10; North Norwich, Rey. Sidney 
Wilder, tow. sup. of a native 
Karen preacher to be designated 
by Rev. N. Harris, Shiwaygyeen, 
10; Springville, ch., of wh. 40 
is fr. ** A debtor to the heathen,” 
for def., and to meet the bal. of 
his pledge, per Kev. John Smit- 
zer, 61; Hamilton, Ist ch., of 
wh. 27 is fr. Sab. Sch., Emily 
Taylor tr., 177; Newport, ch. 45; 
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Hartland, ch. 12.36; Willsboro,’ 
‘a friend” 2; North Shore, Sta- 
ten Island, Rev. Samuel White, 
bal. of his pledge, 25; Richburg, 
ch. 5; Fredonia, ch, of wh. 25 
is from Sab. Sch., tosup. John 
Hamilton Jr. in Assam Orph. 
Sch.. and to cons. Emery A, Mer- 
rifield L. M., 101 75; Rushford, 
ch., with prev. donas. to cons. 
Rey. Ira W. Simpson L. M., 60; 
York, S. Pomeroy, 10 per ct. on 
L. M., for def., 10; Ogdensburgh, 
Sab. Sch., J. B. Child tr.. 14; 
Frewsbury, ch. 1; Mr. and Mrs, 
FE. Mills 5; Russia, ch. 12; Buf- 
falo Asso., D. W. Williams tr., 
150; Buffalo, Niagara Sab. 
Sch., of which 50 is to sup. two 
children in Nowgong Orph. Sch., 
77.90; Washington et. ch. 200; 
Ithaca, Ist ch., of wh. 25 is from 
Sab. Sch., to support Theopolis 
Drake in Nowgong Orph. Sch., 
3); Brooklyn, Ist ch., fordef., 
45; Strong ’i.ch., Geo. Allen, 
asset. tr., bal. of colls. for def., 
30, pledges and contrib. fr. ch. 
and cong. for 1555, 875, Sab 
Sch., to sup. Elisha E. L Tay- 
lor in Assam Orph. Sch., 25, 
Genesee Asso. A. Ww atrous 

tr., Elba, ch. 7.42; 6026.58 
Ontario Asso., Peter Mitchell tr., 
Canandaigua, Geo. Wilson, an. 

sub. 10; Benton, ch. 1050; Man- 
chester, ch., with other donas. 

to const. Rev. James G. Moore 


L. M., 45.39; 75.89 
Bethel, ch. 8.50; Benton, ch. 9.4; 
Junius and Ts re, ch. 1.50; Mid- 
diesex, ch.. 5.50; S. Jones 5; 
Mrs. S. Jones 3; 8 J. Sweet 13 
ets; J. B. Jones 250; J. Jones 
KO; Mrs, J. Jones 2.50; Phelps, 
Ist ch. 2; 2nd ch. 192; Orleans, 
ch. 412; Seneca Falls, ch. 7.4); 

per Rev. 'E Sawyer, agent, 56.51 
Buffalo Asso., Boston, ch 17.73: 
Springville, ch. 1831; Rev. J. 
Smitzer 10; Areade, ch. 23; C. 
Richardson 10; Sardinia, ch. 

41; per Rev. B.S , agent, 115.04 


Harmony Asso..6.76; Frewsburgh, 
ch. 10.25; Jamestown, ch. 14.57; 
Harmony, ch. 55; North Har- 
mony, ch. 3.50; Maysville, ch. 
29.95; Westtield, ch. 18.38; 
land, Ist ch. 14.74; Sherman, ch. 
13.50; Clymer, ch. 19; per Rev. 
E. S., agent, 

Erie Asso., Casadaga, ch. 5; Leon, 
ch. 5.00; ea ch. 10; 
Forestville, ch. 8: Hanover, ch. 
8; Stockton, 25; Rev. G. 
H. Varnum 1; H. Wells 1; Rev. 
C. B. Keyes 1.75; per Rev E. 8., 
agent, 71.0 

Cattaraugus Asso, Olean, ch. 5; 
Hinsdale, ch. 3.85; Richburgh, 
ch. 6 25; Freedom, Ist ch. 4.68; 
per Rev. E. S., agent, 18.73 

Genesee Asso., Elba, ch. 8.2 25; Ba- 
tavia, ch. 27.54; Oakfield and 
Alabama, ch. 20.50; Le Roy, ch. 
50.76; Perry, ch. 27.75, per Rev. 

E. 8S., agent, 4.79 

Carthage, Mrs. E. Sawyer, per 


179.66 


Rev. agent, 10.00 
Wayne ‘Asso., Valmyra, ch. 4; 

Marion, ch. Williamson, ch. 

1.25; Arcadia, ch. 25. 10; per Rev. 

H. B. Shermer, agent, 38.35 
Niagara Asso., Newfane, ch. 30.44; 

Hartland, ch., of wh. 4.32 is for 

def., | 24.94; East Somerset. ch. 

11; ‘Ransomville, ch. 16; per 

Rev. H. B. S., agent, 83.88 


Orleans Asso.,’ edina, ch., H. 
Flagler 6; Manly Chase 1; C. 


Donations. 


Farnham 1; Yates, ch. 40; Rev. 
H. Blood 1; Carlton ‘entre, ch. 
3.50; Shelby, ch. 58.43; per Rev. 
H. B.S. , agent, 

Parishville Rev. J. N. Hobart, 10 

ver ct. on L. M., for det., per 
tev. J. Aldrich, agent, 

Galway Village, ch., per Rev. O. 

Dodge, ae 7.00 

Union Asso, C. Curtis, 10; Red 
Mills, ch., with other donas. to 

cons. Mrs. Martha Ballard L. 

M., 25: James Johnson, with 

other donas. to cons. James 

Johuston L. M. 50; per Rey. 

D. agent, 

Saratoga Asso., Broadalbin, eh. 

25; J. Kasson, with other donas. 

to cons. himself L. M., 25; Am- 

sterdam, ch. 7; Providence, eh. 

12; Sehuy lerville, ch. 9.12; Glov- 

ersville, ch , to cons. Mrs. L. 
Burr, Mrs. A. C. Churehill and 
Harvey W. Burr L. M., 300; Sar- 
atogu Springs, ch., with N. HM. 
Waterbury’s and other donas. 
to cons. Nathaniel LH. Waterbu- 
ry L. M.,69.50; Isaiah Blood 25 
per Rev. OU. D., agent, 

New York Asso., North Beriah 
ch. 100; Brooklyn, Central ch., 
to cons. Charles A. Waterman 

« M,, M0; New York, Ist ch. 
fiw; Llastings, ch. loo; C. W. 
Thomas, of wh. 100 is for def., 
and to cons, Mrs. Joseph Bur- 
nett and Oscar Payne, L. 3} 
200; Henry Volk 50; Bethesda 
ch. I8SS84; William M. Dodge, 
with other donuas. to constitute 
Cyrenius N. Dodge L M., 25; 
Nortolk st. ch., of which 25 is 
from Sab. Seh., 100; Evekiel 
Shailer, with other donas. to 
cons. himself M., 25; Port 
Jervis, ch. 18; per Rey. O. D., 
agent, 

Hudson River South Asso., 
jamsburgh, Ist ch. 174; 2nd eh. 
21.75; Bushwick Ave. ch. 9; New 
York, Union ch., 80; J. HM. Ad- 
ams 10; Benj. Halsted 20; Cal- 
vary ch., Sab. 60; Cannon 
st. ch. 5.50; Sixth st. eh 23; 
Laight st. ch., to cons. Joel 
Bb. Purdy L. M., 100; Lex- 
ington Ave. ch. 29.83; A. C. 
Churehill 8; Brookivn, Wash- 
ington Ave. ch., of which 40 is 
from Sab. Sch.. wh. with other 
donas. is tocons. David A. Her- 
rick L. M, 04; Atlantic st. ch.. 

100; Istch., tocons. Miss Anna 
Lewis L. M., 100; Pierpont st. 
ch. 614.08; Mrs. O. Dodge, 15; 
per Rev. O. D., agent, 1404.76 

Hiudson River North Asso,, Rev. 

8. llatch 2; Thomas J. Eddy 50; 
Haitmoon, Ist ch. 25; C hauneey 
Boughton 50; Albany, “a 

friend” 10; Samuel Patten, with 

other donas. to cons. Mrs. 8. 
Patten L. M, 50; 8. M. Fish 5; 
5S. Campbell 1; Ist ch., of wh. 25 
is fr Sab. Sch., I88; North Pearl 
st. ch., to cons. J. De Witt Shel- 
don, A. M. T. Sheldon, Miss 
Anna P. Boardman, Miss F. 
Mary Boardman and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Oleott L. M., 500; Troy, 

Ist ch., of wh. 140 is from Sab. 

Sch., and bal., 162.31, fr. Fem. 
Miss. Soc., to cons. Jona. Rich- 
ardson and Mrs, Cynthia Jones 
L. M., 302.81; North ech., of wh. 
75is from Sab. Sech.and 40 from 
Fem. Miss. Soc., 231.06; Sauger- 
ties, ch. 16; Cohoes, ch. 18.25; 
Schenectady, ch. 35: Kingston, 


10.00 


472.62 


ch., 9.75, per ‘Rey. O. D., agent, 1493.37 
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Essex and Champlain Asso., Mrs. 
H. H. Butrick, per Rev. QO. D., 
agent, 

Rochester, Ist ch., W. W. Beards- 
lee, per Rev. M. Osgood, 
agent, 

Black River Asso., Clayton, ch. 
10; Lowville, ch 48 23; John QO. 
Donnall 10; with other donas. 
to cons. Mortimer 8. Riddle L. 
M., per Rev. H A. Smith, agent, 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Rev. 
William Jones 1; Union Village, 
ch. 3; Binghamton, ch., to cous. 
Rufus K. Amory L. M., 180.41; 
Tioga Centre, ch. 4; West Dan- 
by, ch. 21; Spencer, ch., with 
other donas. to cons. Sylvanus 
Shephard L. M., 33; per Rev. 
H. A. S., agent, 

Cayuga Asso., Rev. G 
ham 5; Dea. William Daniels 
5: Skeneateles, ch. 19.15; H. 
Waldo 1; Auburn, ch., with 
other donas. to cons. Henry L. 
Dunning L. M., 69.28 ; per Rev. 
H.A. agent, 99.43 

Chenango Asso., 5.54; South New 
Berlin, ch. 4; Green, Central 
ch. 5; Norwich, ch., of wh 4671 
is fr. Sab. Sch., 25707; B. J. 
Haight 5; per Rev. H. A. 8, 
agent, 276.61 

Cortland Asso., Dea. Willlam Sni- 
der 2; Solon, ch. and cong. 
27.70; Taylor, ch. 6; Groton, ch., 
Rey. J. Gibbs 25; Cortlandville, 
ch. 24; Homer, ch., of wh 25 is 
fr. Sab. Sch., to educate Lucy 
W. Harvey in Assam Orphan 
Sch., 135.97; a friend of mis- 
sions, to sup. a Karen preacher, 
25; Cortland and Homer, Juy. 
Miss. Soc 62; to cons. Heman 
H. Sanford, Nathaniel Jones, 
Jr.and Rev. Abner Maynard L. 
M., per Rev. H.A.S., agent, 307.67 

Madison Asso.,Georgetown,ch. 26; 
Madison Uniy., Soc. of luquiry, 
with other donas. to cons. Rey. 
S. Belden Gregory L. M., 57.30; 
ch. 25.25; Hamilton, Ist ch. 6; 
2d ch. 7; Lebanon, ch. 3; Caz- 
enovia, ch. 20; Village ch. 48.7; 

rs. C. Putnam 5; Morrisville, 
25; John R. Burdwin 25; 
Eaton, ch. 21; William 
Coolidge 2; Chittenango, ch. 3; 
to cons. Oliver Stowell and 
Ralph Bell L.M, per Rev. H. 
A. 3., agent, 257.55 

Oneida Asso., Mrs. Frances Park 
2; Rev. J. D. Pope 1; Oneida, 
ch. 1312; Trenton, Ist ch. 1; 
Cassville, 22; per Rev. H. A. 
agent, 

Onondaga Asso., Favettville, ch , 
to cons. Orlow D. Blanchard L. 
M., of which 25 is trom Sabbath 
Sch., to educate David Decker 
in Nowgong Orphan Sch., 135; 
Marcellus, ch. 9.77; Manlius, ch. 
19; Camillus, ch. 34; to cons. 
Mrs. C. H. Rowley L. M., per 
Rev. H. A.S., agent, 197.7 

St. Lawrence Asso., Fort Coving- 
ton, ch. 30; Mr. and Mrs G. 
Peck 5; per Rev. H. A S.,agent, 35.00 

—— 12,229.84 


New Jersey. 


Flemington, Rev. Moses Heath, 
10 per ct. on L. M., for def., 10; 
Newark, Ist ch., F. F. Randolph 
tr.. 100; South ch., J. Hague tr., 
160; 5th ch. 10; Rahway, ch., 
per Wm. Colgate & Co., 43.25; 823.25 


West N. J. Asso, Cohansay, Ist 
ch. 7.95; 2d ch., bal., 1; Pem- 
berton, ch. 54.75; Camden, Ist 
ch. 22.44; 2d ch. 21.44; Borden- 
town, ch. 52.88; Salem, Ist ch., 
to cons. Charles IL. Newkirk L. 
M , 135; Morristown, ch. of wh. 
l0is from Rev. E. D Fendall, 
10 per ct. on L. M., for def., wh. 
with other donas. is to constitute 
Jacob Haines L. M., 58; Trenton 
and Lamberton, ch. 50; Trenton, 
Central ch., of which 11 is from 
Juy. Miss. Soc., 22.38; Pitts- 
grove, ch. 30 39; Mt. Holly, Rev. 
J.G_ Collom 5; Cape May, 2d 
ch. 16.50; Cape Island, Charles 
Brooks 2; Marlton, ch. 16; 
Haddentield, ch. 25; per Rev. 8. 
M. Osgood, agent, 5 

Central N. J. Asso., Kettle Creek, 
ch.2; Rev. D. Purdon 5; Hain- 
ilton Sq. ch. 23; Freehold, ch. 
57; per Rev. 8S. M_ O., agent, 

East N. J. Asso., Perth Amboy, 
ch. 15; Jersey City, Union ch., 
of which 22 is from Sab. Sch., 
52.00; Middletown, Ist ch. 45; 

ch. 15; Seotech Plains, ech. 
‘laintield, Ist ch., of which 
27.76 is from Sab. Sch., 99.25; 
2d ch. 56; New Market, ch. 
22.21; Morristown, ch. 5; Hlelm- 
del, ch. 75; Somerville, ch., of 
which 8.15 is from Sab. Sch. 
and 5.80 trom Raritan Branch, 
62.91; Shrewsbury, ch. 10; per 
Rey. S. M. O., agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg, Union ch., Ladies’ Sew. 
Soc. 20; Eaton, Dea. Thomas 
Mitchell 5; Alleghany city, ch., 
of which 20.16 is from mon. con. 
and 24.12 from Sab. Sch., erro- 
neously entered as a donation of 
clothing for Mr. Douglass, in 
April Mag., 44.27; Meadville, ch. 
10; West Philadelphia, ch., of 
which 400 is from William W. 
Keen, 200 being to redeem his 
pledge for def., 579.80; Carbon- 
dale, David J. Jones 40; Old 
Forge, Sanford Leach 5; 

Abington Asso., Abington, Ist ch. 
35; West ch. 15; Honesdale, ch. 
25; Scottsvalley, ch.2; per Rev. 
S. M. Osgood, agent, 7 

Beaver Asso., Newcastle, ch., B. 
Rem, per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Bradford Asso., Towanda, ch., C. 
Plowman, per Rey. 8S. M. O., 
ayent, 

Bridgewater Asso., Auburn, ch., 
per Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Central Union Asso., Philadel- 
phia, Ist ch., of which 127 is fr. 
Sab. Sch., male dep., 197.89; 
Germantown, ch., of which 10 is 
from Sab. Sch., 100; Plymouth, 
ch, of wh. Sis from Sab. Sch., 
10; Pheenixville, Sab. Sch. 4; 
Westchester, Sab. Sch. 22; 
Milestown, Union ch., of which 
§.87 is from Sab. Sch., 23.06; 
Frankford, ch. 56.35; per Rev. 
M. O., agent, 

Clarion Asso, Mt. Pleasant, ch., 
per Rev. S. M O., agent, 

Conemaugh Asso.. Livermore, ch., 
per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

French Creek Association., West 
Greenville, ch., Mrs. Leet, per 
Rev. S M. O, agent, 

Monongahela Asso. Pigeon Creek, 
ch. 6; Elizabeth, ch. 21; per Rev. 
8. M. O., agent, 


|| Donations. [May, 
| 15.78 
87.00 
22.97 
—— 1448.95 
| 
| 
3.57 
8.00 
all 5.00 
1.00 
6.00 
| 
| 
3.31 
4 | 5.00 
2.00 
| 


1856.] 


Northumberland Asso., Lewis- 
burg University, Soc. of Inqui- 
ry, per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., 
Calvary ch., of which 21.50 is 
from Sab. Sch., 68.91; 11th ch., 
of which 125, of this 20 by the 
Bible class, from Sab. Sch. 488; 
ist German ch. 4.69; labernacle 
ch. 125; 10th ch., of which 50 is 
from Sab. Sch., 500; 12th ch., of 
which 41, and of this 12 by the 
Infant class, is from Sab. Sch., 
62; Spruce st. ch., as follows: 
mon. con. 45.77, David Jayne 
M. D. 200, William Bucknell 
100, Misses Anable 20, Miss Shel- 
don 20, J. Goodfellow 10, L. 
Goodiellow 1, Mrs. Strattan 1, 
Sally J. Strattan 1, A. McAl- 
tioner 1, Ann Bussier 1, J. Fei- 
nour 2, J. M. Flanagan 5, E. 
Hubbell 250; G. A. Lewis 10, 
Isaac Smith 2,G. P. Smith 2, 
Elizabeth T. Smith 1, H. H. 
Webb 5, H. A. Caldwell 1, W. 
B. Caldwell 1, P. G. Caldwell 
1, E. L. Caldwell 1, James D. 
Reid 10, E. M. Cam 1, B Githens 
1, Mrs Dowleng 1, E. 8. Dow- 
leng 1.3. D. Dowleng 1, M. M. 
Dowleng 1, M. Dowleng 50 cts. 
Mary Prettyman 1, R. Leonard 
6, 8. A. George 10, Mrs. Shum- 
way 1, L. Shumway 3,A.Weaver 
1, H. Saville 1, M. Gould 60 ets, 
Miss Watkinson 1, Susan Wolf 
10, Rest Fennar 10, Mrs. Bussier 
6 Mrs G. Davis 5, Mra. J, A. 
Merser 3, R. Van Arsdalen 1, 
Jno. R. Rue 10, Sarah Harris 
10, WP. Welstack 10, Ilam- 
ilton 5,—43.27; West Philadel- 

yhia, Ist ch., Sab. Sch., Youths’ 
Soc. 60; Great Valley. ch., 
8.25; Chestnut Hill, ch., Rev. R. 
F. Young, 10 per ct.on L. M., 
for def., 10; Lower Vrovidence, 
ch. 23; Schuylkill Falls, ch., of 
wh. 5.62 is from Sab. Sch , 92.60; 
Lower Merion, ch., H. G. Jones 
5; Reading, ch., of which 13 is 
from Sab. Sch., 30; per Rev. 8. 
M. agent, 

Pittsburg Asso., Mars Hill, ch. 
4.58; Big Sewickly, ch. 1.47; per 
Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Tioga Asso., Tioga, ch., per Rev. 
S. M. O., agent, 

Wyoming Asso., Braintrim, ch., 
Miss 8S. J. Sturdevant 1; South 
Auburn, ch., Mrs. Phebe Green 
1; Mehoopany, ch., of wh. 2.62 
is from the Russell Hill Branch, 
11.10; Forkstone, ch. 2.90; Rich- 
ard Adam 1; Lehman, ch., J. B. 
Crespel, 1; Eaton, ch. 7; per 
Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 

Dansville, Welch ch., per Rev. 8. 
M. O., agent, 


¢ 


Ohio. 


Washington, Mrs. Larne 1; Mar- 
ret Larne 2; lemelia Larne 

; Martin Larne 2; Margaret 
Reeves 50 cts; Hannah Squibb 
25cts; Jacob Shafer 25 cts; David 
Sayerl; Enoch Millhorn 26 cts; 
B. Wharton 1; J.C. Wharton 78 
cts; Homer, ch., member” 
6.75; Ann Collins 25 cts; Mrs. 
Jane G. Wheeler 1; Springfield, 
Rey. Charles l’latts, 10 per ct. on 
L. M., for def., 10; Mal River 
Asso , Beaver Creek, ch. 3; Leb- 
anon, A. H. Dunlevy and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah Hl. Suydam, to 
cons. Mrs. Sarah H. Suydam 


16.00 


945.62 


10.00 
3254.50 


25.00 


Donations. 


Olentangy, ch. 


L. M.. 100; Marietta, ch., F. E. 
Pearce tr., 23.39; Spencer, ch. 5; 
Chester, Ist ch. 7.45; Granville, 
ch., 8. Spelman tr., 20; Perry, 
Lovell Hartwell 5; Jemima 
Hartwell 1; Anna Hartwell 1; 
Birmingham, ch. 5; Zanesville, 
Market st. ch., C. W. Lyon tr., 
82.75; Cwsar’s Asso.,Centreville, 
ch., 30.25; 


Cincinnati, 9th st. ch. 221.55; Cut- 


ter st. Sab. Sch. 1623; High st. 
ch. 1; Hamilton, ch., of which 
16 is from Sab. Sch., 105; Day- 
ton, Ist ch., of which 34.79 as fr. 
Sab. Sch., 47.54; per Rev. J. Ste- 
vens, agent, 


Columbus Asso., an. coll. 9.61; Co- 


lumbus, ch. 129 12; Cheviot, ch. 
41; Madison church.7; Maumee 
City, ch. 12.75: Springtield, ch. 
74.62; per Rev. J. agent, 
5.88; Norton, ch. 
1.67; Owl Creek, ch. 15; Cleve- 
land, Ist ch., of whieh 51 is for 
def. 144; Portsmouth, ch., of wh. 
277 is trom Sab. Sch., 19.77; per 
Rey. J.S., agent, 


Indiana, 


Miami, B. N. Bennett 3; Frank- 


lin, John W. Dame 10; Indian- 
apolis.ch. for def 538.73; Vernon, 
ch. 6; Rev. Williain Vawter 1; 
Lawrenceburgh, ch. and cong. 
20; Evansville, ch. 41.50, 
Bethel, ch. 6.81; Crawtordsville, 
ch. 1.50; Ladoga, ch. 20.75; New 
Drovidence, ch. Stilesville, 
ch. 7.05; Bedford, ch. 2.40; per 
Rev. A. S. Ames, agent, 
Bethel Asso., New Albany, Bank 
st. ch., of which 25 is from Sab, 
Sch., as follows: Rev. W. B. 
Crisler, M W. Sherrill.C. Barth, 
WT. Courtney and James For- 
man, each 5, to support alaren 
preacher, 34.50; Ist ch., Sabbath 
Sch., W. J. Newkirk, tow. sup. 
ofa Karen preacher,5; Jeflerson- 
ville, ch , ot which 6 is from Sab. 
Sch., W. Heaton, tow. sup, 
of a Karen preacher, 6.50; per 
Rev. A. 8. A., agent, 
Elkhart River Asso., South Bend, 
ch., per Rev. A. S. A., agent, 
Northern Asso. 645; A. Lathrop 
Kingsbury 1; per Rev. A. 8S. A., 
agent, 

Ebenezer, ch. 27; Aurora, ch. 20; 
per Rey. J. Stevens, agent, 


Illinois. 


O'Fallen Depot, Rev. J M. Peck 
1; Jacksonville, Mrs. Hl. A. Bald- 
win 2; Plainticld, M. C. Young 
2; Nine Mile, ch. 6; Georgetown, 
ch. 26; Galena, ch. 8; Lamarsh, 
ch. 4.16; Griggsville, eh. and 
cong , With other donas. to cons. 
Henry Carmer L. M., 67; Chil- 
lico he, ch. 11; Stonington, ch, 
“a few members” 12; Chicago, 
lst ch., W. W. Smith tr., to re- 
deem pledge. of which 200 is fr. 
Sab. Sch., 680; Wauconda, ch. 
5; Alton, Ist ch., Richard Flagg 
tr., with previous donations to 
cons. Rey. R. R. Coon L. M., 
85; Belvidere, ch. 50; 

“Contributions from Albion, Ed- 
wards Co. and adjacent prai- 
ries, by William Hall tr.,” per 
Rev. J. Stevens, agent, 

Chicago, German ch., per Rev, J. 


D. Cole, agent, 


891.82 


74.10 


185.77 


135.23 


47.51 


2.00 


6 45 


47.00 
— 284.19 


99.16 


1113.08 


160 


Asso , Berlin, church, 
1.90 ; Springtield, ch. 82.20; 
her. Miner 5; Hay, 
each 5 5, for def., 10; Hay, for 
def. 33+ Miss Mary for 
def., 1; per Rev. J. D. C., agent, 
Rock th Asso., Belvidere, ch. 
70.87; Dea J. B. linker 10; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Lawrence 5; Rock- 
ford, ch., with other donas. to 
constitute Dea. Alonzo Corey L. 
M., 89.47; per Rev, J. D.C. 
agent, 175.38 
Chicago Asso., Dundee, ch. 15.03; 
Elgin, ch. 47.46; per Rev. J. D. 
C., agent, 62.49 
Illinois River Asso., Galesburg, 
ch..tow. support of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingalls, 50; Lafayette, ch . 83.84; 
per Rey. J. D C., age ~s 83.84 
Quincy Asso, Quincy, ch., J. C. 
Durand tr., per Rey. J. D. C 
agent, 66.50 
Rock Island Asso., Rock Island, 
ch., H. Gilmore tr., 17.75; Rey. 


75.10 


A. Briggs, 10 per et. on Mrs. 
Briggs’ L.'M., for def., 10; per 
Rev. J. D. C.. agent, 27.75 


Ottowa Asso, Paw Paw. ch and 
cong. 65; Princeton, ch. 8; Gran- 
ville, ch. 11; per Rev. J. D.C., 
agent, 84.00 
Fox River Asso., Newark, ch. 11; 
Joliet, ch. 21; Lockport, ch. 15; 


per J. D.C., agent, 47.00 


Michigan. 


State Convention, C Van Husan 
tr., Ira Dunham 1; D Peek 5; 
Wayne Asso., 6.42; Stephen and 
Amanda Post 4; E Daniels 5; 
South Battle Creek, ch. 1.3 
South Jackson, ch. 1.07; York, 
ch. 10; Niles, ch. 15; Lawrence, 
ch. 5; Flint River Asso. 9; 
Brooklyn Louse 8.05; Detroit, 
Ist ch. 88.13, 154.00 

Clarkston, ch 5; Kalamazoo, Rev. 
L. Slater, 10 per cent. on L. M., 


for def.. 10; Pendill’s Mills, Rev. 

James D.C ameron 11, 26 00 
Edwardsburg, ch., per Rev. A. S. 

Ames, age mnt, 5. 


St. Joseph ‘River Asso. , Niles. ch. 
55 cts; Constantine, ch. 2; Stur- 
gis,ch 1; Burr Oak, ch. 35 cts; 

r Rev. A 38. A., agent, 

Hillsdale Asso., Quincy, ch., per 
Rey. A. S. A., agent, 7.64 

Lenawee Asso., Hudson, ch. 6.75; 
Clayton, ch. 2.85; Medina, ch. 
1.35; Adrian. Sab. Sch., to sup- 
port Sarah W ileox in Now goug 
Orphan School £6; per Rey. 


A., agent, 35.95 
Coldwater, ch., per Rev. A. 8. A., 

agent, 17.06 
Medina, ch.. of which 7 is from 

Fem. Benev. Soc., 13; Royal 

Oak, ch. 4; per Rey. J. Stevens, 

agent, 17.00 
Orion, J. A. Rowley, per Rey. J. 

D. Cole, ageut, 5.00 

Wisconsin. 


Racine, Ist ch. 

Walworth Asso., Janesville, Rev. 
Jirah D. Cole, with prev. donas. 
to cons. his wife, Mrs. Frances 
L. Cole, L. M., 40; Rev. W. H. 
Douglass 5; per Rey. J. D.C., 
agent, 

Milwaukie Asso., Waukesha, ch., 
per Rev. J. D. c. -» agent, 17.00 

Maysville, German ch., per Rev. 

C., agent, 


Donations. 


1561.49 


272.01 


87.00 


[May, 1856. 


Iowa. 


Cascade, ch. 11.06; Danville, ch., 
mon. con. 10; Colesburg, Jo- 
seph Goodman 2, 

Cascade, A. Middleton, per Rev. 

S. M. Osgood, agent, 24.00 

La Motte, Rev. J. Currier, of wh. 

10 is “ sub. and 10 is 10 per et. 
on L, for def.,20; Dea. D. 
0 5 Dea. George 
Me Dowell 5; W. Wright 5; Da- 
vid Waldo 1; L. Wright a: 
W. L. Lamphere 1; “Josiah 
Whittemore 50 cts; Mary Palm- 
er 45 cts; G.J. Hodges 25 ets; 


A. Green 25 ets; A. Goodrich 
25 cts 40.20 
87.26 
District of Columbia. 
Washington, Prof. William Rug- 
rles, to support native preachers 
in Burmah, 200; Let oolered ch., 
per Rey. 8S. M. Osgood, agent, 5, 205.00 
Virginia. 
Wheeling, ch., per Rey. 8S. M. Os- 
good, agent, 1.00 
Florida, 
St. Augustine, George Ward 100.00 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, James Sully 10.00 
Canada, 
Toronto, Bond st. ch. 81; Mrs. 
McChesney 5, 33.00 
Canada West. 
Wellington Sq., * two brethren” 6.00 
In Foreign Countries. 
Scotland, Edinburgh, Robert An- 
derson, for Chinese Seriptures, 93.49 


Germany. Prussian chs., donas. 
257.06; Meyer, Altheim 22.86; a 
sister, Mullhause, 9.52; Boese, 
Derscham, 3.57; Stunthall, Ro- 
than, 7.61; Beeker, Frohnhau- 
sen, 8.17; Steinhoff, Einbeck, 

4.53; 309.27 
China Ningpo Mission, Rev, M. J. 
Knowlton 


Legacies. 


Cornville, Me. , Joshua Woodman, 
per Samuel Woodman Ex., in 

part 300.00 
rertiand, Me., Miss Anna Cobb, 

per Rev. W. UL. Shailer, D. D., '200,00 
Lisbon, Con., Harriet Adams, E. 

G. Exr., A. Day, 330.00 
Upper Freehold, N. J., Mrs. Acsah 
Cox, F. Hendrickson Exr., 50.00 


Dundee, Mich., Samuel Stone, Ti- 
tus Babcock Exr. 30.00 


$37,633.51 
Total from April 1, 1855, to March 
81, 1856, $118,134.81 
Donations in Goods. 


Hamilton, N. Y ,“ Friends” 1 Box 
clothing, for Rev. T. Alien. 


23.06 
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